c. 

't<t3    COLLINS 


&  FAIRBANKS' 


Cel^e^brate^d  Hats. 

ifyliz-s    ©pecietllY     (a/ideipica      fa      \j  aviri^    4^*5' 


®f)9ra  ^rusl^   ftats,   §ilk   -pafs,    pelt   ftats,  ai\d 

^iGth  -ptats. 

Mackintoshes,  Canes,  Umbrellas,  and  Gloves. 

Qlub  |?1abs  and  Qaps  Made  bo  0rder, 

Sole  Agents  for  Henry  Heath's  and  A.  J.  White's  London  Hats. 

381  Washington  Street.  Boston. 


The  Central  Vermont  Railroad 

is  the  old  and  established  popular  route  between 

lyew      Vop^j      j©0sf0r)5     0:1)0.    Ij\(z>r)i'p<z.<zilj 

the  route  being  through  the  picturesque  Vermont  hills  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 

The  many  beautiful  cottages  and  hotels  that  have  been 
erected  the  past  few  years  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  are  evidence  that  this  beautiful  lake  is  fast  be- 
coming the  summer  resort  of  the  east. 

The  hospitable  faTnily  homes  and  hotels  among  the  Qreen 
Hills  of  Vermont  are  also  attracting  numerous  city  people 
each  summer  season. 

The  bracing  and  health  restoring  qualities  of  Vermont 
air  are  unexcelled. 

Call  on  or  address 

T.  H.  HANLEY,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

260  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 

for  the  1892  edition  of  "Summer  Homes  Among  the  Grveen 
Hills  of  Vermont  and  Along  the  Shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,^^  which  can  be  had  without  charge.  This  little  pam- 
phlet contaiyis  a  list  of  the  first-class  hotels  and  a  selected 
list  of  family  homes  who  will  take  summer  visitors. 

RNAP. 

A   A   4>   HALL, 


Have    You     Tried 


CUMMINGS, 


The  Printer 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


pARA  CASPA, 

A   Wonderful  Remedy. 

Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease ;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning,  and  itching  of  the  head  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.     For  sale  by 

M.  M.  AJs£J^^J^T^, 
T0N80RIAL  ARTIST, 

Emerson's  Block,      HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Shampooing,  Sea  Foam, 
Hair  dyed,  Razors  honed,  and  all  pertaining  to  a 
first-class  Hair  Dresser,  strictly  attended  to. 

Desiring  your  patronage,  I  remain  your  servant 
for  your  money, 

M.   M.   AMARAL. 

A  FKW  Tried   Razors  always  on  hand,  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 


WauMUmo 


A  Stocking  that  Fits. 

Made  the  exact  shape  of  the  foot,  allowing 
the  toes  to  retain  their  natural  positions. 

The  most  durable  and  tli  e  only  comfortabiehose. 
The  big  toe  havingroom  enough  staysinside. 

Ingrowing  nails,  corns,  bunions,  etc.,  due 
to  wearing  tlie  old  style  stocking,  are  pre- 
vented or   relieved  by  IVsiuUeiihuse. 

Men's,  25c.,  35c.,  50c.    Sold  by  dealers  or  by 
mail.    WAUKENHOSE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GO    TO 


A.  H.  ROBERTS. 


Choice  bruits  and   Candies, 
Cigars  and  Tobacco,  Gro- 
ceries  and  Temper- 
ance DrinJcs. 


Best  Water  White  Kerosene  Oil. 


©lop  Jars  and  Oil  Cans. 


No.    1, 


CURRIER   BLOCK. 


THE 

St.  George  Drug  Store, 

is  the  place  to  go  for 

MEDICINES,  CHEMICALS, 

Trusses,  Etc, 


A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest 
Candies. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  stock  of 

OIG-ARS    &    TdBACCO 

in  town. 


WHITCOMB  &  DWYER,  Prop's, 
Oates    Slock, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


mmm  liieri  stibie. 


New  Horses  and  Carriages. 


Good  and  reliable  teams  at  short 
notice  and  lowest  prices. 

Large  parties  conveyed  at  reason- 
able rates. 

COACH   RUNS  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 


MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITE  TONTINE  BLOCK, 
HANOV£R,  N.  H. 


W.  A.  COLE, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Celebrated 

Eclipse  Banjos. 

Sweetest  loud-toned  banjo  made. 

BIPERIAL  MANDOLINS, 

Brilliant  in  tone,  light  and  durable. 

BOSTON  GUITARS, 

Harp-like  and  strong  in  tone. 
MUSIC  .'.  STRINGS  .-.  SUNDRIES. 

Repairing  in  all  its  Branches. 

Main  Office:   179  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Carter's  Restaurant, 

GflHTEH'S  BIiOGK. 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY. 


por<^i($i7  apd  Domestic;  ^i($ars,  apd 
a  <?l7oie(^  Cipi^  of  pip<?s. 


Oysters  Served  in  Every  Style. 

All  kinds  of  Ices,  Creams,  and  Cake 
to  order  in  their  Season. 


H.  L.  CARTER. 


SOME    LAMPS 

ARE   TOLERABLY   GOOD, 

But  who  wants  a  tol- 
erably good  egg  ?  The  ques- 
tion emphasizes  the  fac5l  that 
some  things  must  be  more 
than  tolerable — they  must  be 
good  !  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
is  one.  There  is  one  lamp 
which  is  good. 


"The  Rochester." 


We  have  2,700  varieties  of 
that  one  lamp.  If  you  will 
call  on 

C.  W.  BERRY, 

MRS.  WALTER  CHASE'S,  ELM  STREET, 

Hanover,  he  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Or 
we  can  send  you  a 
catalogue  to  help  you 
out. 


'-e/Test*'^ 


ksoohe^^i^e:!^  ^^a.^^ie»  00., 

42   PARK   PLACE,    NEW  YORK. 

LARGEST   LAMP  HOUSE  IN   THE  WORLD. 


J.  N.  CHASE, 

Watches, 

Diamonds, 

DEALER  IN  FINE 

Rich  Jewelry, 

B00I5  ^^  SIioe5, 

Rings,  Chains, 

Silver  Ware, 

ATHLETIC  SHOES, 

Fine 

Watch  Repairing, 

Rubbers,  &c., 

Bottom  Prices, 

Carter's  Bi.ock, 

BOBLE  BROTHERS, 

Gatks  B1.OCK, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

White  Hi^ep  Janction,  Vt. 

BRAIN-WORKERS. 


HORSFORD'S     ACID     PHOSPHATE, 

For  Lecturers^  Teachers^  Students^  Clergymen^  Lawyers^  and  Brain- 
Workers  generally. 

It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts  thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

'  It  is  a  brain  food  that  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor,  and 
acts  as  a  general  tonic. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Bateman,  Cedarville,  N".  J.,  says:  "  For  mental  exhaustion 
or  overwork  it  gives  renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system.  I  have  used 
it  for  several  years,  not  only  in  my  practice,  but  in  my  own  individual  case,  and 
consider  it  under  all  circumstances  one  of  the  best  nerve  tonics  that  we  possess." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goodman,  St.  Louis,  says:  "  Have  used  it  for  several  years,  with 
especially  good  results  in  nervous  prostration,  the  result  of  mental  efforts;  also  in 
sleepless  conditions  of  brain-workers." 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free.        Rumford  Chemical  Works, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE    OP    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

Caution: — Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are 
spurious.     Never  sold  in  bulk. 


DI^AFTIIJ^ 

IN^T1(UMEHT^ 


FOR    STUDENTS'   USE   FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

HIBGHflNlCflL  Rm  flRDHITEDTURflL  DRAWING. 

Curves,  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers,  Pencils,  Brushes,  etc 
Also,  every  description   of  ARTISTS'   MATERIALS. 

^VVr^DS^VS^ORTH,  HO^W^L^ISri:)  &  CO., 

i.po'f.rtrDeailt  ARTISTS'  AND  DRAFTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES, 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  267  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Special  Rates  to  Students. 

¥f.  Jft,  A.JfIES,  ^GEUrr,  RJTSSEL,Mj  HOWJSB9  H^JTOWSR, 


-< H 


cif^iAAoai^ 


iiiiEf^ciRyv^o/Ni^ey, 


^^1- 
^ 


K.  SHU7VYAN  S:  CO., 

CLOTHIERS, 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

Will  he  represented  as  usual  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Season  of  1892-3  at  the  "  WHEELOGK;'  feeling  confi- 
dent that  the  merit  of  their  goods  will  secure  for  them  a 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  Dart- 
mouth College, 


■t 


WHEELOCK, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


Correspondence  solicited  concerning  rates  and  accommoda- 
tions for  summer  gu£sts. 

K.  W.  MORSE. 


(Vi^^-^lf^-c-c-^^^^^^^^ 


T  H  m 


Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly. 

Vol.  VII.  JANUARY,  1893.  No.  4. 

BOARD    OF   EDITORS: 

P.  E.  STANLEY,  Managing  Editor. 
C.  W.  McKAY.  H.  C.  PEARSON.  G.  C.  SELDEN. 

J.  H.  BARTLETT.  E.  O.  GROVER.  W.  H.  ROLLINS. 

G.  G.  FURNEL,  Business  Manager. 


DEAD. 

Ah  God !  how  strange  the  rattHng  in  the  street 
Comes  to  me  where  I  lie  and  the  hours  pass. 

I  watch  a  beetle  crawling  up  the  sheet 

That  covers  me,  and  curiously  note 

The  green  and  yellow  back  like  mouldy  brass ; 

And  cannot  even  shudder  at  the  thought 

How  soon  the  loathsome  thing  will  reach  my  face. 

And  by  such  things  alone  1  measure  out 

The  slow  drip  of  the  minutes  from  Time's  eaves. 

For  if  I  think  of  when  I  lived,  I  doubt 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  brushed  the  flowers  ; 

But  when  I  think  of  what  I  am,  thought  leaves 

The  weak  mind  dizzy  in  a  waste  of  hours. 
O  God,  how  happy  is  the  man  that  grieves  ! 

Life?     It  was  life  to  look  upon  her  face. 

And  it  was  life  to  weep  when  she  was  gone ; 

But  this  new  horror ! — In  the  market-place 

A  form,  in  all  things  like  me  as  I  moved 
Of  old,  is  marked  or  hailed  of  many  an  one 

That  takes  it  for  his  friend  that  lived  and  loved, — 
And  I  laugh  voicelessly,  a  laugh  of  stone. 
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For  here  I  lie  and  neither  move  nor  feel, 

And  watch  that  Other  pacing  up  and  down 
The  room,  or  pausing  at  his  potter^s  wheel 
To  turn  out  cunning  vessels  from  the  clay. 

Vessels  that  he  will  hawk  about  the  town 
And  then  return  to  work  another  day 

Frowning,  but  I, — I  neither  smile  nor  frown. 

I  see  him  take  his  coat  down  from  the  peg 

And  put  it  on,  and  open  the  white  door, 
And  brush  some  bit  of  cobweb  from  his  leg. 
And  look  about  the  room  before  he  goes  ; 

And  then  the  clock  goes  ticking  as  before. 
And  I  am  with  him  and  know  all  he  does. 

And  I  am  here  and  tell  each  clock-tick  o'er. 

And  men  are  praising  him  for  subtle  skill; 

And  women  love  him — God  alone  knows  why ! 
He  can  have  all  the  world  holds  at  his  will — 
But  this,  to  be  a  living  soul,  and  this 

No  man  but  I  can  give  him ;  and  I  lie 
And  make  no  sign,  and  care  not  what  he  is. 

And  hardly  know  if  this  indeed  be  I. 

Ah,  if  she  came  and  bent  above  me  here. 

Who  lie  with  straight  bands  bound  about  my  chin ! 

Ah,  if  she  came  and  stood  beside  this  bier 

With  aureoles  as  of  old  upon  her  hair 
To  light  the  darkness  of  this  burial  bin ! 

Should  I  not  rise  again  and  breathe  the  air 

And  feel  the  veins  warm  that  the  blood  beats  in  ? 

Or  should  I  lie  with  sinews  fixed,  and  shriek 

As  dead  men  shriek  and  make  no  sound?     Should  I 

See  her  gray  eyes  look  love  and  hear  her  speak. 

And  be  all  impotent  to  burst  my  shroud? 

Will  the  dead  never  rise  from  where  they  lie  ? 

Or  will  they  never  cease  to  think  so  loud  ? 
Or  is  to  know  and  not  to  be,  to  die? 

Richard  Hovey. 
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AN  OLD  PROBLEM. 


Given  a  vast  continent, — a  w^orld,  in  its  primeval  state ;  its 
scenes  as  left  by  Nature's  hand  ;  its  whole  extent  peopled  by  a  race 
as  distinct  and  individualized  as  if  the  only  one  ever  created  on  the 
planet,  a  race  in  its  childhood,  unsullied  by  a  single  idea  gained 
other  than  from  Nature  herself:  place  in  this  virgin  world  a 
draught  from  an  old  civilization,  how  long  will  it  take  to  wrest  the 
land  from  the  forest  and  produce  a  distinct  people  with  a  literature 
having  a  savor  all  its  own?  Such  a  problem  could  only  have  called 
for  guesses  three  centuries  ago,  when  England  was  making  her 
first  settlements  in  America.  The  conditions  would  have  been 
without  precedent.  One  attempting  it  might  have  drawn,  per- 
haps, a  conclusion  from  the  conquest  of  Britain.  Here  a  great 
civilization  discovered  a  new  land,  conquered  its  primitive  inhab- 
itants and  established  a  colony  ;  but  here  the  parallel  ends,  for 
although  Rome  held  possession  of  Britain  during  a  period  as  long 
as  the  whole  time  from  Columbus  to  the  present,  and  during  this 
interval  passed  through  the  period  of  her  greatest  literary  glory, 
Britain  during  all  this  time  was  simply  a  fort  on  the  frontier,  and 
upon  the  recall  of  the  Roman  army  passed  again  into  barbarism. 
Manifestly  a  solution  based  on  such  data  would  have  been  wildly 
erroneous,  yet  this  poor  precedent  was  all  that  could  have  enlight- 
ened the  problem  three  centuries  ago. 

Time  has  granted  only  a  partial  solution.  We  know  that  we 
have  blotted  the  primeval  element  almost  entirely  from  our  conti- 
nent ;  for  more  than  a  century  we  have  been  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation  politically,  but  have  we  become  a  distinct,  individual- 
ized people  "with  a  literature  having  a  savor  all  its  own?"  Can 
the  critic,  in  enumerating  the  literatures  of  the  world,  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  the  Russian,  and  the  American  literatures, 
giving  us  as  much  prominence  as  any  of  the  others?  This  is  a 
problem  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  thinker.  It  suggests  an 
endless  number  of  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  has  been 
well  nigh  interminable,  and  the  conclusions  reached  many  and 
varied. 
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We  have  been  taught  by  M.  Taine  that  a  literature,  like  man- 
kind, must  have  a  childhood;  that  it  commences  in  the  wild  war 
chants  and  barbarous  legends  of  a  savage  people,  and  slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  grows  into  its  complete  fullness.  Had  the 
Indians  of  America  been  left  to  themselves,  and  had  they,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  woven  their  Hiawatha  legends  into  a  Beowulf 
or  a  saga,  there  would  have  grown,  perhaps,  in  time,  a  true  Amer- 
ican literature.  But  our  literature  has  had  no  childhood  in  Amer- 
ica. Ifitdidnot,  like  Minerva,  spring  in  its  completeness  from 
the  head  of  Zeus,  it  nevertheless  sprang  from  the  robust  trunk  of 
English  literature  in  a  condition  only  less  strong  than  its  parent. 
It  is  like  the  man  who  had  his  childhood  and  early  manhood  in 
England,  but  who  came  to  America  to  spend  the  best  of  his  life. 
Our  literature  has  become  thoroughly  naturalized  and  acclima- 
tized ;  it  has  gathered  many  new  characteristics  from  the  soil  into 
which  it  has  been  transplanted,  but  its  inherited  traits  are  still 
English.  He  who  is  born  in  England  is  an  Englishman  for  life, 
wherever  fate  may  cast  his  lot.  So  our  literature  is  still  true  to  the 
great  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  English  thought  and 
English  institutions. 

Yet,  admitting  all  this,  may  we  not  still  claim  for  our  literature 
an  independent  place?  Are  we  not  thinking  for  ourselves?  Do 
not  our  writings  index  American  life  which  is  wholly  different  from 
life  in  any  other  land  ?  Does  not  our  literary  product  form  a  homo- 
geneous unit?      Who  shall  be  the  judge  to  decide  these  questions  ? 

When  we  attempt  to  make  a  philosophical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  literature,  we  find  many  difficulties.  The  environ- 
ment theory  upon  which  Taine  bases  his  famous  criticism  of  Eng- 
land's literary  product,  proves  inadequate  when  applied  to  our  own. 
It  requires  no  profound  knowledge  of  the  literatures  of  the  world  to 
understand  that  the  celebrated  critic  was  very  happy  in  his  choice 
of  a  nation  to  which  to  apply  his  theory.  A  homogeneous  people 
from  the  banks  of  Jutland  cross  to  a  ioggy  island  where  they 
dwell  for  600  years  witli  little  intercourse  with  other  lands.  Then 
a  dash  of  blood  from  "  the  warm  south  "  is  given  them.  The  cast 
of  mind  of  this  people  and  the  tones  that  will  echo  from  their  writ- 
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ings  can  be  conjectured  without  difficulty.  But  Britain  is  a  narrow 
island  ^vith  a  homogeneous  climate.  What  would  have  become  of 
Taine's  theory  had  the  island  been  a  vast  continent?  How  shall 
we  judge  American  literature  by  it?  When  the  bleak  March 
winds  for  days  and  weeks  are  piling  the  snow  on  the  hills  of  New 
England,  the  vineyards  are  green  beneath  the  warm  California 
sun,  and  the  oranges  are  ripening  in  the  everglades  of  Florida. 
How  can  a  climate  offering  such  extremes  develop  our  nation  sym- 
metricall}^? 

Had  only  Puritans  come  to  New  England,  and  had  they  estab- 
lished here  a  little  independent  kingdom,  we  can  easily  imagine 
^  what  sort  of  literature  they  would  now  be  producing,  judging 
alone  from  the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  of  the  people,  and  the  influ- 
ences of  a  homogenous  climate.  Had  the  Dutch  maintained  an 
•exclusive  kingdom  on  the  Hudson,  we  can  make  a  shrewd  guess 
as  to  what  would  have  been  their  literary  history.  Judging  from 
climatic  influences  alone,  we  might  expect  a  warm,  highly  colored 
literature  like  that  of  Italy  or  Spain  from  California  and  the  Gulf 
States ;  a  more  somber  literature  from  the  northern  states,  and  an 
Icelandic  saga  from  Alaska. 

But  it  is  useless  to  theorize  concerning  our  literary  product. 
The  fact  remains  that  our  writings  thus  far  form  a  homogeneous 
literature.  Our  libraries  of  American  works  are  not  classified  as 
to  their  geographical  places  of  production.  We  have  blended 
these  widely  differing  regions  of  our  country  into  a  unit  politically, 
and  the  songs  that  are  sung  by  the  gulf  and  the  Pacific  are  echoed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  among  the  New  England  hills.  Time 
has  simplified  the  problem,  till  now  we  have  only  to  judge  between 
two  questions  :  Are  the  writings  produced  in  America  independent, 
or  are  they  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  branch  from  the  great 
trunk  of  English  literature? 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  time  the  majority  of  the  literary 
critics  have  taken  the  latter  standpoint.  Less  than  twenty  years 
ago  there  were  few  text-books  giving  a  history  of  the  development 
of  American  literature.  All  the  pupil  knew  concerning  the 
authors  of  his  ow^n  land  was  gained  from  a  few  selections  in  his 
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reading  books  and  two  or  three  chapters  at  the  end  of  his  English 
literature  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  If  he  left  school  with  any 
impression  at  all,  it  was  that  American  literature  is  a  sort  of  side- 
track from  the  great  English  trunk  line. 

But  happily  a  reaction  has  come.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen 
that  we  are  a  distinct  and  patriotic  people.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment in  which  we  place  implicit  trust.  We  are  making  our  own 
songs.  We  have  every  requisite  for  producing  an  independent 
literature.  All  the  world  now  recognizes  the  American,  without  a 
thought  of  the  state  from  which  he  comes,  as  a  distinct  personality 
with  characteristics  as  marked  and  peculiar  as  those  of  any  other 
nation.  We  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the  fields  of  invention, 
industry,  and  politics  that  the  nations  point  at  us  in  admiration  and 
astonishment.  Is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  we  are  bound  with  servile 
chains  to  England  intellectually,  and  that  our  life  under  new  skies 
and  a  unique  government  has  produced  no  change  in  the  savor  of 
our  literary  product?  Such  arguments  are  childish.  We  speak 
England's  tongue  and  we  are  proud  of  it, — it  is  the  strongest  now 
spoken  by  man.  Our  writings  are  still  true  to  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  English  institutions,  and  we  thank 
our  motherland  heartily  that  these  are  sound  and  broadly  laid,  but, 
more  than  this  we  cannot  admit.  We  cannot  teach  the  rising  gen- 
eration that  their  fathers  have  left  them  everything  but  a  literature. 
We  cannot  teach  them  to  be  patriotic  to  their  native  land  on  a  diet 
of  English  literature  or  even  "  English  literature  in  America." 

The  pupils  in  our  schools  must  be  taught  first  of  all  concerning 
the  writers  of  their  own  land.  They  should  be  familiarized  with 
her  classics  from  their  earliest  years.  Their  school  readers  should 
contain  copious  extracts  from  American  song  and  story.  Germany 
enforces  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  her  schools.  The  songs  of 
fatherland  must  be  learned  by  heart,  and  the  result  is  an  intensely 
patriotic  people.  The  flag  on  the  American  schoolhouse  cannot 
alone  teach  the  pupil  to  love  his  country  ;  he  must  be  taught  that 
our  authors  stand  as  high  as  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world ;  that  they  are  ours,  and  that  we  love  them  and  are  proud  of 
them.     He  should  be  intimate  with  Irving  and  Webster  and  Long- 
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fellow  before  he  reads  a  line  of  Spencer  and  Milton.  When  he 
knows  the  literature  of  his  own  land  thoroughly,  let  him  then 
study  its  early  history  and  trace  it  to  its  birthplace.  He  may  then 
study  Shakespeare  and  Addison,  and  when  familiar  with  England's 
writers,  may,  if  he  wishes,  investigate  the  riches  of  Continental 
literature. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  the  first  attempt  at  a  history  of 
American  literature.  Profs.  Richardson,  Tyler,  and  Beers  have 
given  us  scholarly  and  philosophical  treatises  on  the  subject,  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  In  addition  to  these,  many  elementary 
treatises  have  been  prepared  for  our  public  schools.  The  subject 
has  been  uncoupled  from  the  English  literature  and  now  forms  a 
distinct  study.  It  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  that  the 
school  must  supplement  the  home  in  training  the  child's  literary 
taste,  and  in  many  cases  must  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  entire 
knowledge  that  the  pupil  is  to  have  of  the  subject  of  good  litera- 
ture. The  old  school  readers,  which  gave  a  curious  mixture  of 
good  and  bad,  English  and  American,  are  giving  place  to  com- 
plete classics  from  our  own  literature.  The  child  now  leaves  our 
schools  with  a  clearer  idea  of  what  literature  is  than  ever  before. 

All  these  things  point  to  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  we  now 
have  an  independent  literature.  We  have  achieved  in  our  century 
of  national  life  what  it  has  taken  the  slower  nations  of  the  old 
world  many  centuries  to  accomplish.  It  will  take  the  world  a  long 
time  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  past  century.  Its  achieve- 
ments in  ever}^  line  have  been  without  precedent,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  maintain  that  a  new  literature  has  been  created  during  the 
time. 

What  the  future  may  hold  in  store  we  do  not  know,  when  all  of 
our  vast  territory  has  been  improved  to  its  uttermost,  and  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  tested  by  centuries,  who  can  conceive  what 
tones  will  echo  from  our  prose  and  verse  ? 

F.  L.  Pattee. 
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THE   PARTING   OF   THE   DAY. 

Close  in  the  azure  pathway  of  the  sun 

The  truant  cloudlets  throno^  and  play, 

Till,  with  a  parting  kiss,  the  day 
Drops  down  the  sunset  slopes.     Overrun 
With  blushes,  like  a  gray-robed  nun 

The  cloudlets  hang  their  heads  of  gray, 

Till  all  their  sun-kissed  cheeks  betray 
The  conquest  parting  lips  have  won. 

The  drowsy  winds  scarce  lift  their  heads. 
As  with  silent,  gentle  breath  they  strow 

The  beauty  where  the  sunlight  treads. 
There  melting  in  a  golden  flow 

Whose  flush  the  sunset  sky  overspreads 

In  a  glory-drenched  and  flooding  after-glow. 

Edwin  O.  Grover. 
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''  Highlands,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  '92. 
''  My  dear  Charles  : — There  she  blows  !  right  in  my  path,  too. 
Lower  away  and  pull  alongside,  and  I'll  help  you  to  harpoon  her. 
If  3^ou  can  only  make  the  catch  I  am  sure  you'll  be  satisfied,  and 
so  will  I ;  but  I  '11  elucidate.  You  see  I  have  been  keeping  an  eye 
open  for  a  rich,  pretty  girl  with  few  relations;  the  kind  you  said 
you  would  be  most  likely  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  I  think  I  have 
found  her.  She  has  a  half  interest  in  an  estate  here  that  is  cer- 
tainly worth  tw^o  hundred  thousand,  besides  some  flats  in  Brooklyn, 
which  she  owns  herself,  and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  in 
L.  &  H.  R.  R.  preferred.  As  to  her  beauty  I  could  only  repeat  what 
I  have  heard,  as  I  have  not  seen  her  for  nearly  seven  years.  You 
see  she  and  I  used  to  play  together  when  children,  but  since  then 
she  has  been  abroad  most  of  the  time,  getting  her  education  in 
London  and  Berlin.  But  I  '11  renew  my  acquaintance,  and 
arrange  for  you  to  meet  her  whenever  you  can  come  up.  We  will 
all  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  will  expect  you  to  lose  your  old  ani- 
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mosity  for  the  gentle  sex,  and  deposit  to  my  account  the  i  of  i  per 
cent.  Remember,  that  is  the  share  of  the  fortune  I  am  to  receive 
if  I  ever  succeed  in  finding  the  young  lady  who  is  your  fate. 

**Come  as  soon  as  possible.     I  enclose  a  time-table  of  the  boats. 
*'  Your  friend  and  '  matrimonial  agent,' 

"  Will  Bosw^orth." 

Charles  St  Clair,  who  was  note-teller  in  the  Ninth  National  bank 
in  New  York  city,  smiled  as  he  read  and  reread  this  letter,  and 
then  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  a  reply. 

He  and  Will  Bosworth  had  been  room-mates  at  college,  and  had 
kept  up  a  close  friendship  ever  since  their  graduation,  although 
their  tastes  differed  in  many  things.  Especially  did  it  differ  in 
their  choice  of  society,  for  while  Will  enjoyed  himself  best  while 
in  the  company  of  young  ladies,  and  would  leave  his  dearest  friend 
for  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  pretty  girl,  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  preferred  a  game  of  billliards  at  his  club,  or  a  seat  at  the 
opera,  to  all  the  women  in  Christendom.  He  professed  to  be  a 
confirmed  woman-hater,  and  it  was  while  boasting  of  his  free- 
heartedness  that  he  had  made  the  agreement  from  which  his  friend 
now  intended  to  reap  the  profits. 

The  next  morning  Will  received  Charles's  answer  and  read : 

"  Your  letter  received.  May  expect  me  up  Tuesday  on  the  four 
o'clock  boat.  Do  not  trouble,  however,  to  renew  your  acquaintance 
with  the  heiress  on  my  account,  as  you  will  never  realize  a  sou 
from  your  i  of  i  per  cent.  You  'd  better  go  in  for  the  capital  your- 
self, old  man.     Regards  to  your  mother  and  sister.     In  haste. 

"  Charles." 

That  afternoon  Will  drove  out  in  his  cart,  and  had  just  turned 
out  of  the  woods  near  Pelt's  pond  when  he  caught  sight  of  Evelyn 
Willowby.  He  quickly  stopped  his  horses,  and,  as  she  had  not 
heard  his  approach,  he  had  a  few  minutes  to  watch  her,  unob- 
served. A  few  rods  from  the  road,  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  was  a 
young  lady  standing  on  a  rock  and  directing  a  small  boy  hither 
and  thither  in  quest  of  the  largest  lilies.     One  hand  stretched  above 
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her  head  was  holding  on  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  while  with  the  other 
she  was  holding  up  her  skirts,  and  as  she  leaned  forward  and  Will 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  this 
lovely  girl  had  been  the  playmate  of  his  younger  years. 

She  saw  him  now,  and  gracefully  jumping  down,  came  to  meet 
him  and  express  her  gladness  at  seeing  him  again.  After  a  few 
minute's  conversation  he  asked  her  to  ride,  and  they  spent  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon  visiting  their  old  haunts  and  picnic  grounds. 

That  evening  Will  felt  dissatisfied  with  himself.  At  times  when 
incidents  and  bits  of  conversation  of  the  afternoon  recurred  to  him, 
he  would  smile,  and  smoking  slowly,  would  make  innumerable 
rings  and  watch  them  as  they  floated  off,  and  then  again,  he  would 
smoke  fast,  chewing  his  cigar  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  I  know  it's  my  own  fault,"  he  mused,  ''  I  should  have  made  it 
a  point  to  see  her  before  I  invited  him."  And  then  as  he  lighted 
another  cigar,  "  I  am  a  fool  to  be  jealous  of  a  woman-hater,  I 
suppose.  Why  should  I  care?  I  get  i  of  i  per  cent,  if  he  should 
happen  to  lose  his  head."  Yet  he  didn't  smile  this  time  as  he 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  his  earning  his  commission. 

The  following  day  he  played  tennis  with  Evelyn,  and  in  the 
evening  found  occasion  to  call.  Sunday  he  was  seen  driving  with 
her,  and  on  Monday  they  played  off  their  rubber  at  tennis,  which 
they  had  postponed  on  Saturday  on  account  of  darkness.  Tues- 
day came  all  too  soon.  Will  was  ashamed  of  himself,  but  he  did 
not  feel  the  least  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  his  old  col- 
lege chum.  When  he  met  him  at  the  landing,  however,  he  wel- 
comed him  cordially,  and  resolved  to  do  all  he  could  to  make 
Charles  enjoy  his  vacation. 

That  evening  they  began  to  talk  over  old  school  days,  and  before 
long  the  subject  of  matrimony  came  up.  Then  Will  mentioned 
Miss  Willowby,  and  promised  to  introduce  Charles  the  next 
day. 

*'  I  am  just  as  much  obliged,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I  really  don't 
give  a  continental  about  meeting  her,"  said  Charles.  "  In  fact  I'd 
much  rather  spend  my  time  with  you." 
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**  If  you  insist,"  Will  replied,  "of  course  I'll  not  urge  you," 
and  so  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Thursday  afternoon,  quite  accidentally,  they  met  Evelyn  at  the 
post-office,  and  the  introduction  had  to  be  made. 

*'Say,  I  am  awfully  sorry,  Charles,"  began  Will,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  "  but  you  saw  there  was  no  way  out  of  it ;  we  had 
to  accept  her  invitation  to  her  tennis-tea  on  Saturday,  or  be  con- 
sidered rude." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  worry  me  a  bit,"  exclaimed  Charles.  "  She 
doesn't  seem  to  be  like  most  girls — is  she?  She  isn't  a  bit  blase 
like  most  girls,  but  seems  entirely  natural.  If  I  was  n't  sure  she  'd 
turn  out  to  be  like  them  all  I  'd  begin  to  fear  your  earning  your  i  of 
I  per  cent."  And  he  laughed  cheerily  as  he  took  his  companion's 
arm. 

The  following  ten  days  were  spent  in  rack-rides,  tennis  parties, 
boating,  and  picnics. 

"And  do  you  still  think  marriage  a  failure?  "  suddenly  asked 
Will,  on  a  Monday  evening,  as  the  two  gentlemen  were  smoking 
their  after-dinner  cigars.  It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  Charles 
replied. 

"Well — no — not  always,  I  think  it  is  very  often  ;  one  should  be 
careful  about  taking  a  partner  for  life." 

"  By-the-bye,  Will,  of  course  that  was  a  foolish  proposition  I 
made  to  you  about  the  i  of  i  per  cent.  I  'd  rather  give  you  five 
hundred  dollars  down  and  call  it  off'.     What  do  you  say?" 

"Ha,  ha!  so  you  are  caught,  are  you?"  said  Will,  trying  to- 
laugh,  "  let  me  congrat " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Charles,  "  not  yet." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  be,  eh?  Well,  you  're  a  good  one  to  stick 
to  your  principles." 

"  Don't  make  sport  of  me  ;  people  may  change  their  principle's 
when  they  see  they  are  wrong." 

"  But  have  n't  you  heard  her  say  she'll  never  marry?  She  is  one 
of  those  girls  who  believe  in  Platonic  love." 

"  Yet,  with  all  your  experience,  you  must  know  that  most  girls 
talk  of  never  marrying." 
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''  Yes,  but  she  is  not  like  the  rest  of  her  sex.  She  is  as  honest 
and  straightforward  as  her  mother  Eve." 

"  Why,  how  serious  you  are  of  a  sudden  !  I  '11  begin  to  think 
you  are  in  love  with  her  yourself." 

''Well,  what  if  I  am?"  growled  Will.  Then  remembering  him- 
self, he  added,  "  Of  course  I  am  not." 

Charles  had  been  walking  aimlessly  about  the  room  ;  he  now 
stopped  before  Will,  and,  looking  him  in  the  eye,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Hang  it  all.  Will,  I  am  a  fool !  I  should  have  seen  it  before.  I 
understand  it  all  now — you  had  not  seen  her  yourself,  when  you 
WTote  to  me.  I  '11  leave  to-morrow,  Will,  so  that  we  may  remain 
friends  if  possible." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Will,  jumping  up  and  grasping  Charles's 
h?.nd.  "You  are  to  blame  for  nothing.  I  didn't  intend  you  to 
find  it  out  at  all,  but  what  is  done  can't  be  undone.  You  told 
mother  only  yesterday  that  you  'd  stay  perhaps  a  fortnight  longer 
and  she  'd  be  surprised  if  you  left  now." 

"  But  I  can  receive  a  telegram  calling  me  back  to  the  bank." 

"No,  no,  stay  here." 

"  That  would  be  foolish.  Will,  we  'd  certainly  be  in  each  other's 
way.     It  is  n't  possible." 

"Look  here,  Charles,  of  course  from  this  on  we  are  rivals,  and 
it  would  be  embarrassing,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  live  together 
as  rivals, — and  always  be  generous  toward  one  another,  but  I  have 
an  idea." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  he  asked  impatiently,  as  Will  hesitated. 

"It  is  this,  you  may  think  it  barbarian,  but  I  am  willing  to  do 
it  if  you  are  :  suppose  one  of  us  promised  to  leave  the  field  entirely 
to  the  other  for  this  week,  and  then  take  his  turn  next,  with  the 
same  understanding,  until  one  of  us  has  settled  his  lot  for  better  or 
for  worse." 

"  But  how  will  we  decide  who  is  to  have  the  first  week?  " 

It  was  a  moment  before  Will  could  answer  this,  then  he  said 
slowly,  "  I  guess  the  only  way  is  to  flutter." 

After  a  little  delay  it  was  agreed  upon,  and  Charles  threw  up  a 
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coin.  Will  cried  "  heads  !"  It  struck  the  floor  and  rolled  under  a 
chair.     Both  men  got  down  on  their  knees  in  their  eagerness. 

*'  Tails  it  is  !  "  cried  Charles,  joyfully,  but  he  was  sorry  he  had 
spoken  so,  when  he  saw  Will's  gloomy  face. 

"  I  'd  better  leave,  old  man,  you  are  too  kind." 

"  No,  3^ou  have  won  this  week  fairly,  and  3^ou  must  stay. 
Please  don't  say  another  word  about  it  though,  until  next  Sunday. 
Promise  me  that." 

*'  I  promise.  Will,  and  if  I  win  I  '11  ever  feel  grateful  to  you.  I 
know  what  it  must  cost  you." 

The  next  w^eek  Will  spent  in  trying  to  attend  to  a  few  business 
affairs,  but  was  able  to  accomplish  little.  It  was  the  longest  week 
he  had  ever  lived.  Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  asking 
Charles  how  he  was  progressing,  but  refrained  from  doing  so  as 
he  was  afraid  he  'd  break  his  promise  to  remain  away  if  he  found 
his  friend  w^as  becoming  confident.  He  waited  his  return  every 
evening  and  scanned  his  face  many  times  each  day  but  gained  no 
information.  At  last  Saturday  came  ;  that  evening  Will  was  more 
restless  than  at  any  time  before.  He  smoked  one  cigar  after 
another ;  tried  to  read  ;  walked  till  he  w^as  too  tired  to  stand ;  did 
everything  to  pass  the  time. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  he  at  last  heard  Charles's  foot- 
steps. As  he  opened  the  door  for  him  he  could  not  say  a  word. 
Both  entered  the  library,  and  then  Will  saw  Charles's  pale  face. 
He  went  out  and  fetched  him  a  glass  of  sherry.  "  No,  thank  you, 
Will,  I  don't  need  it,  keep  it  for  yourself,"  Charles  said,  sadly. 

''  For  myself!  why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

''  Listen,  I'll  tell  you  all." 

The  sun  was  already  lighting  up  the  eastern  sky,  when  the  two 
rivals  retired  to  their  rooms. 

On  Monday  morning  the  note-teller  was  again  at  his  post  in  the 
Ninth  National,  and  Will  Bosworth  was  on  the  cars  bound  for  a 
month's  outing  in  the  Catskills. 

The  moon  had  risen  some  twenty  degrees  above  the  horizon  and 
was  casting  its  rays  upon  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Hudson.     Vessels 
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of  all  kinds  were  passing  up  and  down,  with  their  green,  red,  and 
white  lights,  while  here  and  there  could  be  seen  the  many  lights  of 
a  picnic  barge,  from  which  could  be  heard  the  music  of  waltzes 
and  galops :  the  whole  forming  an  ever  active  kaleidoscope. 
Such  was  the  scene  on  Wednesday  evening,  from  the  large 
veranda  that  surrounded  the  residence  of  Mr.  Willowby,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river.  The  lights  of  New  York  could  plainly  be  seen,  and  one 
might  well  compare  the  beauty  of  the  scene  with  any  in  Naples. 

Evelyn  Willowby  was  lying  in  a  hammock,  her  cheek  resting  on 
her  hand  :  the  picture  of  happiness  in  the  bright  moonlight.  By 
her  side  sat  Dr.  Alfred  Seal,  a  young  man  with  a  large  physique 
and  handsome  countenance.  They  had  been  speaking  of  various 
things  when  he  asked, — 

"What  was  it,  my  love,  you  said  you  had  to  tell  me,  in  your 
last  letter?" 

"  I  have  been  putting  it  off,  Ned.  I  know  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but 
I  am  truly  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  Why,  Evelyn,  you  have  nothing  to  keep  from  me,  have  you? 
I  know  it  can't  be  so  very  bad." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  I  I  '11  assure  you  first  that  I  '11  never,  never  do 
anything  like  it  again.  I  am  so  sorry,  I  was  so  foolish,  and  I  do 
pity  poor  Mr.  St  Clair." 

"  Mr.  St  Clair  !  Why,  who  is  he?" 

"  There  !  now  I  '11  tell  you  all ;  but,  Ned,  promise  you  '11  forgive 
me  first — there,  there,  that'll  do,  Ned,  let  me  tell  you  now.  You 
see,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Will  Bosworth, 
— you  have  heard  of  him,  I  think,  he  is  quite  a  society  man  in  New 
York,  and  is  considered  quite  a  flirt,  at  least  he  is  never  serious. 
Well,  he  introduced  me  to  this  Mr.  St.  Clair,  a  young  New  York 
man,  and  they  were  both  very  kind  to  me.  I  did  not  tell  them  that 
I  was  engaged,  because,  Ned — and  you  mustn't  be  angry — I 
thought  they  'd  treat  me  nicer,  and  I  did  n't  mind  flirting  a  little 
myself.  I  thought  they  were  both  flirts,  and  was  so  surprised  when 
Mr.  St.  Clair  proposed  to  me  last  Saturday  night.  He  said  he  had 
never  loved  a  girl  before,  and — oh,  lots  of  other  things,  I  do  n't  re- 
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member  what  all,  and  I  did  feel  so  mean.  I  explained  the  best 
way  I  could  that  I  was  engaged,  but  that  it  wasn't  out  yet.  You 
must  n't  let  any  more  of  those  doctors  go  off  from  the  hospital  and 
you  do  their  work,  too,  if  it  is  going  to  keep  you  away  from  me  for 
three  whole  weeks." 

"  And  Mr.  Bosworth,  did  he  propose  to  you,  too?  " 
"  Oh,  no,  he  grew  tired  of  me  a  week  ago  and  has  gone  off  on 
some  tour  or  other," 

Part  of  a  letter  Will  Bosworth,  still  a  bachelor,  received  two 
3^ears  later,  from  an  old  class-mate,  contained  these  lines  : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  poor  Charley's  death  out  in  Hon- 
olulu. I  wonder  what  could  have  ailed  him  !  The  doctors  could 
find  nothing  the  trouble  and  assigned  all  his  illness  to  melancholia, 
and  advised  travel  and  change.  But  why  should  Charles  have 
been  melancholy?  He  had  a  good  position  in  the  bank  and  in 
society,  in  fact,  everything  one  could  desire." 

'*  No,  not  everything,"  thought  Will,  as  he  fell  into  a  deep 
re very. 

John  J.  Mat, 
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Beneath  the  glories  of  a  summer  sky 

The  mighty  ocean  lies  in  cahii  repose. 

Its  waves  are  still,  and  out  upon  the  deep 

The  white-winged  ships  upon  their  missions  fly. 

A  change  comes  o'er  the  surface  of  the  deep : 
Dark  clouds  portend  the  coming  of  the  storm  ; 
The  sea-gulls'  cries  reecho  far  and  wide, 
And  mariners  a  watchful  vigil  keep. 

And  now  it  breaks !     In  awful  rage  and  grand 
The  ocean  hurls  defiance  at  the  sky, 
While  vivid  lightning's  flash  and  thunder's  roar 
Reveal  the  mighty  pov/er  of  God's  hand. 

The  storm  has  ceased.      Out  from  their  havens  glide 
The  ships,  once  more  to  fly  upon  their  way. 
While  o'er  the  waves,  in  other  voice,  the  calm 
Proclaims  again  His  power  o'er  wind  and  tide. 


W.  A.  Foster. 
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Every  reformer  must  expect  to  encounter  a  storm  of  opposition. 
Every  one  who  comes  before  the  world  with  a  stinging  rebuke  in 
his  mouth  must  look  for  retaliation.  Every  one  who  throws  the 
gauntlet  in  the  face  of  established  custom  must  be  prepared  to  find 
his  challenge  accepted.  And  the  reformers  recognize  this,  and 
gird  up  their  loins  for  the  battle.  The  trouble  often  is,  that  know- 
ing there  is  a  fight  before  them  at  the  best,  they  initiate  the  war 
with  unnecessary  vehemence  ;  they  lay  down  principles  that  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  they  are  not  quite  ready  to  support ;  in  their 
zeal,  they  exaggerate  the  evil,  and  in  their  desire  to  handle 
unpleasant  matters  without  gloves,  they  go  to  the  length  of  taking 
special  pains  to  besmirch  them.  This  is  the  reason  that  many  of 
the  declaimers  against  evils  of  one  sort  and  another  fare  so  hard ; 
that  Zola,  for  instance,  with  all  his  power,  has  a  dubious  fame, 
even  in  his  own  country,  and  hardly  that  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  recent  novel,  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,'^ 
seems  to  have  fallen,  to  some  degree,  into  the  same  error.  Society 
is,  after  all,  not  very  angry  when  its  practical  weaknesses  are 
attacked,  so  long  as  its  theories  are  left  inviolate.  If  Mr.  Hardy 
had  contented  himself  with  the  reproach  to  Christian  people  in 
their  treatment  of  erring  woman,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  his 
book,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  received  little  but  praise  ;  when  he 
allowed  himself  to  demoralize  society's  ideal — and,  let  us  hope,  his 
own,  if  the  truth  were  known — he  laid  himself  open  to  savage 
attack.  This  he  has  received  in  abundance,  and  has,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  deserved. 

Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  the  novel  is  a  great  one.  As  is  generally 
admitted,  it  is  characterized  by  a  powerful  moral  lesson,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  a  rare  excellence  in  its  art.  Its  comedy  is 
delightful ;  its  pathos  touching ;  its  tragedy — might  have  been 
sublime. 

It  is  because  this  book,  with  such  elements  of  strength,  has  yet 
failed  to  be  a  masterpiece,  that  so  many  reviewers  have  been 
impelled  to  express  themselves  with  regard  to  it,  and  that  any  one 
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who  ever  puts  in  writing  his  thoughts  on  the  books  he  reads  is 
likely  to  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  follow  their  example. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  serious  fault  in  the  first  six 
phases  of  the  novel,  at  least  as  they  appear  in  the  revised  edition. 
The  quiet  humor  and  pathos  of  the  home  life  of  the  Darbyfields, 
the  sad  story  of  the  young  girl's  ruin,  the  pastoral  episode  of  her 
retirement  at  Talbothby,  all  are  treated  with  the  skill  of  a  master. 
The  character  of  the  heroine  is  admirably  drawn,  true  to  nature, 
and  to  the  purpose  announced  in  the  sub-title,  of  faithfully  present- 
ing a  pure  woman.  The  terrible  struggle  in  the  heart  of  Tess 
between  love  and  duty,  the  final  victory  of  duty,  and  the  grim  veto 
of  fate,  nullifying  her  confession  by  an  accident,  are  a  powerful 
introduction  to  the  tragic  events  following  the  wedding. 

As  the  plot  advances,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  a 
cheerful  ending  would  be  contrary  to  all  principles  of  artistic  har- 
mony, and  would  dull  the  point  of  the  moral  lesson.  But  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  right  to  expect  any  such  lurid  denozcement  as  that 
which  we  actually  find,  and  the  seventh  phase  is  a  decided  disap- 
pointment. It  was  remarked  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  that 
society  can  bear  an  attack  on  its  methods  of  action,  but  objects  to 
any  assault  on  its  theories.  The  presentation  of  the  heroine  in  the 
first  six  phases  is  such  as  to  make  us  feel  more  deeply  what  we 
have  already,  in  our  minds  at  least,  believed.  But  the  seventh 
phase  of  the  heroine's  character  is  at  variance  with  our  sacred 
beliefs,  and  repulsive  to  right-thinking  men  and  women.  Through 
almost  the  entire  novel,  we  have  felt  more  deeply,  with  every 
page,  the  cruel  injustice  of  society  to  the  woman  who  has  been 
weak  or  unfortunate  in  her  youth  ;  ever}^  chapter  is  a  terrible  cry 
against  this  wrong.  Our  respect  for  the  noble  character  of  Tess 
increases  till  we  forget  that  she  is  a  sinner,  and  begin  to  regard 
her  as  the  Magdalen  of  fiction.  But  in  the  seventh  phase,  this 
lofty  soul  is  again  cast  in  the  mire;  the  ''pure  woman"  sets  the 
pride  that  prevents  her  from  applying  to  her  husband's  family  for 
help,  or  using  her  wedding  jewels,  above  that  purity,  which,  we 
are  asked  to  believe,  had  been  left  unspoiled  by  the  calamity  of 
her  girlhood. 
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It  is  a  great,  a  lamentable  mistake,  in  morals  and  in  art.  Mr. 
Hardy  had  softened  our  hearts  towards  all  who  through  sin  or  mis- 
fortune have  become  outcast  from  society,  by  showing  us  a  beauti- 
ful vision  of  such  an  outcast.  Then  we  might  almost  imagine  that 
the  pressure  of  custom  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  that  he  felt  he 
must  admit  that  such  a  character  could  not  exist  in  real  life.  For 
the  heroine  of  the  last  phase  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  noble 
Tess  w^e  have  learned  to  know.  In  her  simple  home  life,  in  her 
first  great  trouble,  in  the  struggles  of  her  conscience,  in  the  noble 
fight  against  poverty  and  vice,  Tess  is  a  tragedy  queen ;  sticking 
a  knife  into  her  paramour,  passing  those  fantastic  days  and  nights 
with  her  husband,  dying  at  last  a  criminal's  death,  she  is  a  heroine 
of  the  melodrama — hardly  that,  indeed.  The  fineness  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  art,  as  shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  novel,  seems  also  to 
be  lost.  We  almost  forget  the  delicacy  of  treatment  which,  char- 
acterizes the  story  as  a  whole,  in  the  disgusting  realism,  Zolaism, 
we  might  call  it,  of  the  last  phase. 

When  we  are  in  a  gallery  where  are  collected  paintings  of  the 
ancient  masters,  we  may  be  specially  attracted  by  some  beautiful 
face.  Many  of  the  features  are  perfect  in  their  loveliness.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  vicissitudes  which  have  overtaken  the  picture 
since  it  left  the  painter's  hand,  a  great  stain  has  blotted  out  a 
cheek,  or  an  eye,  or  a  part  of  the  brow ;  what  was  once  a  master- 
piece leaves  our  thirst  for  beauty  unsatisfied.  Such  a  picture  is 
that  of  Tess ;  in  this  case,  however,  it  is  the  master's  own  hand 
that  has  spread  the  unsightly  daub  over  the  features,  and  we  turn 
away  with  indignation,  as  well  as  regret.  This  might  have  been 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  falls  far 
short  of  such  preeminence.  Brilliant  as  the  novel  is,  the  impres- 
sion left  is  that  of  the  unsympathetic  conclusion,  of  the  black  flag 
waving  over  the  place  of  execution,  of  the  author's  cynical  remark 
that,  '*Time  has  had  his  joke  out  with  Tess." 

Kent  Knowlton, 
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Hiram  Orcutt  was  born  in  Acworth,  N.  H.,  the  youngest  often 
children,  February  3,  1815.  His  father's  farm  produced  only 
enough  to  feed  the  boys  and  girls,  without  a  surplus  for  more 
education  than  the  district  school  afforded,  but  by  working  and 
teaching  he  succeeded  in  fitting  for  college  at  PhilHps  academy, 
Andover,  and  entered  Dartmouth  in  1838.  Teaching  every  winter 
and  working  hard  in  the  summer  he  paid  all  his  bills,  and  the  sale 
of  his  watch  during  Commencement  week  left  just  enough  money 
to  pay  his  graduating  expenses. 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  Mr.  Orcutt  became  principal  of  Thetford 
academy,  and  for  twelve  years  devoted  all  his  energies  to  build- 
ing up  the  school,  with  such  success  that  the  number  of  students 
increased  from  thirty -two  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-three  of  his  Thetford  graduates  entered  college, 
all  but  twenty-nine  of  them  at  Dartmouth.  Many  of  these  occupy 
positions  of  trust  and  honor ;  a  few  that  may  be  mentioned  are  Dr. 
C.  P.  Frost,  Prof.  E.  R.  Ruggles,  Hon.  A.  W.  Tenney,  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  and  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell. 

In  1855,  ^^-  Orcutt  was  elected  principal  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished ladies'  seminary  at  North  Granville,  N.  Y.,  but  after  five 
years  of  unqualified  prosperity  left  it  to  open  Glenwood  Ladies' 
seminary  at  West  Brattleboro,' Vt.,  as  a  private  enterprise.  The 
school  was  filled  the  first  week  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  so 
continued  during  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Orcutt's  management. 
Accepting  the  principalship  of  Tilden  seminary.  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  then  with  neither  teachers  nor  students,  he  revived  the 
school,  and  the  buildings  were  soon  enlarged  to  twice  their  former 
capacity. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Orcutt  has  been  connected  with  the  New 
England  Publishing  company,  of  Boston,  and  manager  of  the 
New  England  Bureau  of  Education.  He  has  published  a  "Class- 
Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry,"  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  "Gleanings  from  School-Life 
Experience,"  "The  Teacher's  Manual,"  i2mo.,  and  its  sequel, 
"The  Parent's  Manual,"  "School-keeping:  How  to  Do  It,"  and 
"Among  the  Theologies."  He  has  also  written  extensively  for 
the  newspapers  and  periodical  press. 
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The  will  of  Abiel  Chandler,  dated  October  i,  1850,  giving  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  in  trust,  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college  for 
the  support  of**  a  permanent  department  in  said  college 
of  instruction  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,"  contains  the 
following  clause:  "The  said  board  of  visitors  shall  have  full 
power  to  determine,  interpret,  and  explain  my  wishes  in  respect  to 
this  foundation."  The  present  visitors  have  agreed  with  the  trus- 
tees that  the  donor  meant  by  the  term  ''common  schools"  in  the 
clause,  ''  No  other  preparatory  studies  are  to  be  required  .  . 
than  are  pursued  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England,"  such 
schools  as  should  be  local  and  common  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
they  have,  therefore,  decided  to  require  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  required  for  admission  to  the 
academic  department,  and  when  these  proposed  changes  shall 
have  been  gradually  made,  the  members  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment will  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  students  in  the  aca- 
demic or  Latin-scientific  courses.  This  seems  a  step  well  taken. 
The  joining  of  classes  will  utilize  to  a  greater  extent  the  strength  of 
our  not-too-numerous  faculty,  the  raising  of  admission  requirements 
will  place  the  department  among  other  first-class  scientific  schools, 
and  the  union  will  result,  as  completer  organization  always  results, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  more  and  better  work  with  the  same 
outlay. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized,  that  this  is  not  a  sudden  change. 
For  some  years  a  large  fraction  of  the  Chandler  School  classes 
have  been  graduates  of  high  schools,  academies,  and  private 
schools,  and  many  have  shown  a  full  equivalent  for  the  four  years 
required  of  the  academic  student,  and  for  the  past  year  reciprocal 
service  has  been  rendered  by  professors  in  the  two  institutions. 
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Speaking  of  bequests,  we  cannot  avoid  reference  to  Ralph 
Butterfield  '39,  whose  gift  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  announced  a  month  ago.  The  will  provides  that  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing to  contain  the  museums  which  form  a  part  of  the  bequest,  the 
remainder  to  establish  a  professorship  or  lectureship  of  "paleon- 
tology, archaeology,  ethnology,  and  kindred  subjects." 

Although  this  is  not  the  department  that  an  undergraduate 
would  have  selected  as  most  worthy  of  assistance,  it  is  never- 
theless one  which  cannot  fail  to  greatly  strengthen  the  curriculum. 
It  may  be  made  to  prop  the  weak  courses  in  history ;  or  the  build- 
ing may  be  so  planned  as  to  furnish  the  large  hall  for  which  we 
have  been  so  long  in  urgent  need.  Whatever  be  the  arrange- 
ments made,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dartmouth  is  richer  and 
stronger  for  the  wisely  directed  munificence  of  Ralph  Butterfield. 


The  new  year  opens  with  special  favors  to  Dartmouth.  The  joy 
over  the  Butterfield  bequest  had  hardly  settled  into  a  quiet  satisfac- 
tion before  the  Wentworth  estate  was  found  by  appraisal  to  have 
accrued  to  over  $500,000.  Tappan  Wentworth,  honorary  '50, 
died  in  1875,  leaving  to  Dartmouth  the  wealth,  which,  invested 
since  that  time  in  real  estate  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  now  reached 
the  amount  named,  and  passes  wholly  into  the  control  of  the  col- 
lege. These  additions  make  the  endowment  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  New  England  college,  with  the  exception  of  Yale  and 
Harvard  ;  and,  though  wealth  in  itself  is  not  the  best  criterion  of 
excellence,  it  enables  the  realization  of  ideals  long  cherished,  the 
execution  of  plans  long  delayed  by  lack  of  funds. 

And  if  The  Chair  rightly  interprets  the  rumors  current  at  this 
writing,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  man  upon  whom  fell 
the  choice  of  his  Alma  Mater,  in  her  search  for  a  leader,  may  see 
good  cause  for  changing  his  announced  decision.  If  such  proves 
to  be  the  case,  our  prosperity  is  more  than  material. 


The  reading-room  opened  this  term  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing is  a  st^p  in  the  right  direction.     These  columns  have  already 
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voiced  the  desire  of  the  students  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Wilson  Hall  reading-rooms  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Williams  College  library  for  Sunday  use  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  discussion.  It  might  be  stated  further 
that  a  majority  of  the  faculty  are  already  in  favor  of  opening  our 
newspaper-  and  periodical-rooms  for  a  time  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  that  a  good  number  of  the  trustees  agree  with  them.  But, 
apparently  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  more  conservative 
members  of  the  faculty,  it  has  been  decided  to  furnish  the 
Y*  M.  C.  A.  reading-room  with  all  the  religious  periodicals 
by  way  of  a  compromise,  and  when  to  these  shall  be  added  the 
secular  magazines  and  reviews  it  will  be  a  fairly  good  arrange- 
ment. Probably  few  people  would  consider  the  Sabbath  dese- 
crated by  an  hour's  perusal  of  The  Century  or  Harfer^s  in  their 
own  parlors.  And  why  should  the  students  be  denied  the  same 
privilege  in  rooms  designed  for  that  purpose  at  the  very  time  of 
all  the  week  when  they  have  leisure  for  it?  It  might  be  said  with 
some  truth,  that  from  a  moral  standpoint  these  things  are  much 
better  than  the  Sunday  papers  that  are  read  as  a  substitute,  and 
we  believe  that  the  wish  of  the  undergraduates  will  in  good  time 
be  granted. 


By  the  Way. 


When  the  high  school  girl  comes  forward  upon  the  stage  before 
an  audience  of  mothers  and  cousins  and  aunts,  her  heart  bobbing 
up  and  down  inside  a  most  bewitching  white  dress  and  her  tiny- 
slippers  ornamented  with  big  bows  of  ribbon,  and  delivers  her 
graduating  essay,  she  tells  us  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress. 
And  on  the  whole  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is.  At  any  rate 
if  she  says  so,  we  won't  dispute  it.  Another  fact,  which  the  fair 
girl-graduate  does  not  mention,  is  that  in  this  progress  the  colleges 
are  pretty  near  the  tail-end  of  the  procession.  The  contrast 
between  the  sickle  and  the  four-horse  reaper  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  between  the  present  methods  of  gathering  intel- 
lectual crops  and  those  in  vogue  half  a  century  ago.  The  loco- 
motive makes  a  greater  gain  over  the  dray  horse  than  our  curric- 
ulum over  that  of  1825.  What  mental  machinery  can  our  col- 
leges show  to  compare  with  the  modern  shoe  factory?  If  we 
leave  out  of  account  a  few  great  universities,  we  can  but  see  that 
the  colleges  are  lagging  in  this  headlong  race.  We  saddle  the 
lightning  and  flash  intelligence  from  continent  to  continent,  but  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  we  plod  along  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 


This  comparative  slowness  is  largely  desirable.  Our  colleges 
contain,  and  rightly  should  contain,  the  conservative  elements  of 
society.  The  more  a  man  knows  the  more  careful  he  becomes 
about  committing  himself  to  new  and  untried  methods.  It  would 
be  truly  ridiculous  if  our  professors  were  to  be  chasing  around 
after  free  coinage  rainbows  and  the  farmers  in  the  West  control- 
ling them  with  difficulty.  It  would  not  do  for  the  educational 
world  to  be  subject  to  as  frequent  revolutions  as  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  No  such  improvement  is  possible  in  study  as  in 
manufacturing.     The  mind  cannot  be  speeded  up  beyond  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  Our  idea-machinery  is 
not  so  easily  overhauled  as  a  cotton  loom.  There  is  no  golden 
road  to  knowledge. 


Other  causes  of  this  intense  conservatism  are  unavoidable. 
Many  colleges  are  controlled  by  the  moldy  regulations  of  worm- 
eaten  wills.  The  very  funds  upon  which  their  existence  depends 
are  so  tied  up  with  conditions  as  to  render  broad  progress  impos- 
sible. Again,  while  the  business  world  is  largely  controlled  by 
young  and  middle  aged  men,  colleges  have  been  for  the  most  part 
under  the  supervision  of  old  men.  Trustees,  presidents,  and  pro- 
fessors are  quite  often  men  of  a  preceding  generation. 


Such  bei^g  the  natural  and  necessary  conservatism  of  the  col- 
lege world,  every  adance  or  improvement  which  seems  feasible 
merits  consideration.  Alumni  representation  is  such  an  advance; 
the  constant  revision  of  the  curriculum  and  broadening  of  elective 
courses  are  such  improvements  ;  and  in  these  directions,  as  well  as 
in  others,  Dartmouth  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  rumor  has  it 
that  we  are  soon  to  take  other  steps  of  still  greater  importance. 
This  closer  connection  between  the  college  and  its  alumni  must 
result  in  an  infusion  of  new  life  into  the  college  government,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  college  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  idea  with 
some  facts  in  connection  with  Dartmouth,  but  the  college  has  no 
other  excuse  for  its  existence.  The  students  are,  for  the  most 
part,  tolerably  sensible  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  yet  not  only  is  their  opinion  never  consulted  on  any  sub- 
ject outside  of  athletics,  but  they  have  absolutely  no  way  of  mak- 
ing that  opinion  known.  The  college  papers  are  the  only  channel 
for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  most  noticeable  that 
their  statements  are  apt  to  be  those  of  individuals  rather  than  the 
mass.  Is  any  closer  connection  between  the  students  and  faculty 
desirable?     If  so,  is  it  possible? 
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Any  attempt  of  the  students  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
faculty  must  inevitably  result  in  failure.  Our  professors  somehow 
have  become  possessed  of  the  curious  idea  that  they  know  how  to 
run  the  college  better  than  the  students,  and  since  they  are  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  their  ideas  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  the 
students  generally  make  a  conspicuous  failure  of  their  attempts  to 
make  the  professors  mind,  which  is,  of  course,  entirely  as  it  should 
be.  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  case  that  students  are  apt  to  be  more 
influenced  by  their  inclinations  than  by  mature  judgment  or  by 
far-seeing  regard  for  their  future  welfare.  Any  attempt  at  more 
direct  connection  and  communication  must  be  aimed  at  a  better 
understanding  and  more  intelligent  cooperation ;  and  the  only 
influence  upon  the  action  of  either  students  or  faculty  that  could 
reasonably  be  looked  for  would  be  such  as  might  result  from  that 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  for 
the  students  to  act  in  a  body  in  such  a  case.  The  student  who  is 
a  sensible  fellow  by  himself  is  often  an  egregious  ass  in  class- 
meeting.     Individual  wisdom  becomes  merged  in  collective  folly. 


But  while  any  attempt  at  direct  control  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents is  undesirable  and  impbssible,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
more  intimate  relations  between  students  and  faculty  are  both 
desirable  and  possible.  Dartmouth  has  not  in  the  past  been  noted 
for  the  development  of  fraternal  feeling  between  governed  and 
governors  ;  nor  would  such  feeling  appear  very  rapidly  under  any 
circumstances,  while  our  faculty  is  constituted  as  at  present  and 
our  students  have  so  much  rock-ribbed  independence  about  them. 
But  no  reason  is  apparent  why  some  improvement  should  not  be 
sought.  Serious  difficulties  have  occurred  in  the  past,  resulting 
in  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  classes  of  '85  and  '91, 
and  I  presume  in  others.  It  would  seem  that  these  difficulties 
might  have  been  avoided,  or  at  least  lessened  in  bitterness,  if  there 
had  been  a  better  understanding  between  the  rulers  and  ol  iToXKoi\ 
if  the  students  could  have  been  led  to  see  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  faculty  and  the  faculty  to  see  it  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  students.  The  writer  once  had  the  pleasure  of  acting 
upon  a  conference  committee  in  a  similar  case.  He  called  upon 
President  Bartlett  with  the  expectation  of  giving  him  very  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  came  away  with 
a  broad  gleam  of  light  let  into  his  own  cranium.  Nine  out  often 
such  differences  are  founded  at  the  start  upon  a  misunderstanding. 


What  is  needed  is  a  regular  opportunity  of  peaceable  but 
emphatic  protest.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents that  the  college  should  suit  those  who  may  come  here  to 
enjoy  its  advantages,  as  nearly  as  may  be  consistent  with  their 
ultimate  welfare.  The  students  have  daily  experience  of  evils  of 
which  the  faculty  can  only  learn  indirectly.  They  should  have 
some  stated  opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  these  evils  and 
requesting  their  removal  with  due  solemnity  and  emphasis.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. For  instance,  the  whole  senior  class  is  now  groaning 
under  the  iniquities  of  a  lecture  system  in  which  one  fourth  of  the 
class  failed  to  get  a  recitation  mark.  It  would  certainly  seem  that 
students  who  are  spending  four  valuable  years  of  their  lives  here, 
and  paying  a  large  yearly  tuition,  have  the  right  to  request  the 
removal  of  such  an  evil,  or  at  least  to  know  the  reason  of  its  con- 
tinuance ;  but  under  the  present  arrangement  they  are  little  better 
off  than  the  light  brigade  : 

"Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 


It  is  our  belief  that  some  form  of  a  college  senate  would  tend  to 
lessen  existing  evils,  to  place  the  students  and  faculty  upon  a  more 
intelligent  footing,  to  promote  friendly  feeling  between  them,  to 
increase  the  manliness  and  self-respect  of  the  students,  to  add  to 
the  popularity  of  the  college,  to  aid  its  material  and  intellectual 
progress,  and  to  place  it  in  line  with  the  wide-spread  democratic 
spirit  of  the  time. 


The  Contributors'  Club. 


BI-METALISM. 


Upon  me  she  turned  a  shoulder  cold, 

And  declared  that  my  "  brass  "  was  a  sin ; 

Then  married  a  man  who  was  fifty  years  old, 
Just  because  he  was  stocked  with  "^tin." 


y.  W.  Bishop 


THE   REASON   WHY. 

As  we  sat,  not  a  word  passed  between  us- 

I  '11  tell  you  the  reason  why : 
We  sat  so  close  it  would  be  no  use 

For  even  a  word  to  try. 


y.  W.  Bishop. 


CYRUS    SMITH'S    LOVE    AFFAIR. 


Cyrus  Smith  had  always  been  a  rather  diffident  youth  when  in  the  company  of 
ladies.  He  was  not  only  inexperienced,  but  timid  and  nervous  as  well,  and — he 
stammered.  But  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  great  annual  church  sociable 
of '92,  his  determination,  reenforced  by  the  unendurable  gibes  of  his  friends,  most 
of  whom  had  already  entered  the  lists  to  contend  for  female  favor,  was  fixed  to 
shake  off  his  bashfulness  and  do  or  die. 

Fortune,  always  friendly  to  the  brave,  assisted  him.  Miss  Belinda  Jones,  a 
guest  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  a  most  bewitching  damsel,  in  his  amorous  eyes, 
accepted  without  hesitation  the  invitation  to  go  boating  with  him  the  next  afternoon, 
which  he  tremblingly  ventured  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  quiet  tite-a-tete  with  her. 
The  intervening  hours,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  brought  Cyrus  only  dreams  of 
Belinda.  At  dinner  his  emotions  prevented  appetite,  and  after  a  feeble  attempt  at 
deglutition  he  hastened  to  array  himself  with  the  utmost  care  in  all  his  glory,  that 
is,  in  his  beautiful  blue  and  white  checkered  trousers,  with  coat  and  waistcoat  of  a 
scarcely  more  sombre  hue,  a  clean  white  shirt  and  collar,  and  a  flaming  red  and 
yellow  necktie.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  Waterbury  watch,  his  ponderous  chain  of 
brass,  or  his  ring  of  the  same  precious  metal. 

Soon  after  half-past  one  Cyrus  and  Belinda  were  hastening  toward  the  pond,  and 
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as  he  gazed  at  the  bright  blue  sky  above  or  stole  furtive  glances  at  his  blushing 
companion,  he  congratulated  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  first  bold  plunge  into  real  society  life.  The  motion  of  the  boat  as  it 
glided  through  the  water  charmed  away  the  last  remnant  of  his  self-consciousness 
and  doubt,  and  he  almost  ventured  to  propose  on  the  spot,  but  failed  to  screw  his 
courage  quite  up  to  the  sticking  point. 

In  the  agitation  produced  by  these  reflections,  a  spasmodic  pull  at  the  oars  broke 
one,  and  the  other  floated  away  before  he  could  recover  his  position  lost  in  the  acci- 
dent, and  lacking  these  instruments  of  propulsion  it  was  clear  that  they  must  sit 
and  wait  for  some  one  to  appear.  Still,  Cyrus  did  n't  much  care,  as  he  now  had 
relief  from  rowing,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  they  could  admire  the  sky 
and  the  trees  and  the  yellow  cow-lilies  and  talk  as  well  as  before.  Yet  after  a  while 
the  situation  did  become  a  trifle  monotonous. 

Strange  to  say,  our  hero  found  the  warmth  of  his  affection  cooled  by  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  Soon,  too,  all  the  subjects  for  conversation  were  exhausted,  and 
there  were  long  and  embarrassing  periods  of  silence.  Belinda  was  just  stifling  a 
tremendous  yawn  when  she  started  up  with  a  shriek,  pointing  toward  the  shore. 
There,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bank,  a  long,  dark,  and  scaly  object  had  suddenly 
sprung  out  of  the  water  and  settled  in  sinuous  curves  upon  the  surface.  There 
was  no  mistaking  that  peculiar  oscillatory  movement.  It  must  be  an  immense  ser- 
pent !  Cyrus's  hair  assumed  the  style  a  la  Pompadour  with  horror.  Of  all  things 
in  the  world  a  snake  was  his  particular  abomination.  His  presence  of  mind,  never 
very  astonishing,  entirely  forsook  him.  He  could  only  gaze  in  stupid  terror.  As 
for  Belinda,  after  the  first  scream  she  collapsed  into  a  trembling  heap  of  pink 
flowered  calico  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.     But  she  was  the  first  to  recover. 

**0h,  what  shall  we  do?"  she  whispered,  with  a  despairing  glance  at  the  fearful 
object,  which  seemed  just  preparing  to  dart  upon  them.  "Yell,  Mr.  Smith,  yell! 
Somebody  may  hear  you." 

"I-I-I  c-c-can't,"  stammered  poor  Cyrus,  whose  voice,  in  fact,  would  not  per- 
mit it. 

"Then — swim — ashore — and — get — help,"  she  sobbed. 

"Oh,  I-I  sh-should  get  the  cr-cramps  and  be  dr-dr-drowned,"  he  groaned. 
"Be-besides,  I  ca-can't  sw-swim.  And  I  w-wouldn't  1-leave  y-you  here  alone 
a-anyway."  ('Tis  thus  that  masculine  strength  rises  naturally  to  the  protection  of 
feminine  weakness) . 

The  agony  had  in  reality  endured  only  a  few  minutes,  though  they  had  seemed 
ages,  when  a  small  boy  appeared  in  the  bushes  near  the  monster.  Instead  of  being 
frightened  by  Belinda's  frantic  gesticulations  and  warnings  in  regard  to  "the 
snake,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  supreme  contempt,  "Snake!  That 
ain't  nothin'  but  a  cow-lily  root ! " 

And  such,  indeed,  it  proved.  Its  diameter  would  have  measured  three  or  four 
inches,  and  the  motion  imparted  by  the  water  had  really  given  it  an  exceedingly 
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snaky  appearance,  so  it  is  not  very  strange  that  unsophisticated  Belinda  and  Cyrus 
should  have  been  frightened  by  it.  They  did  not  attempt  to  justify  themselves, 
however.  In  silence  and  sadness  they  sat  while  the  grinning  youngster  towed  them 
ashore,  nor  did  they  linger  on  the  homeward  walk.  Never  since  that  fatal  after- 
noon has  Cyrus  attempted  to  play  the  gallant. 

R.  H.  Fletcher. 


TRIOLET. 

The  winter  is  cold 
I  find  to  my  sorrow. 

And  should  it  be  told, 

The  winter  is  cold, 

For  my  overcoat 's  sold 
And  I  can't  buy  or  borrow. 

The  winter  is  cold 
I  find  to  my  sorrow. 


Robert  C.  Bacon. 


A    STRANGE    COINCIDENCE.     • 

The  big  dining-room  of  the  Colonial  Club  looked  unusually  pleasant  by  contrast. 
For  the  weather  outside  was  beastly.  Even  young  Schermerhorn,  in  whose  veins 
flowed  some  of  the  bluest  blood  of  the  old  Dutch  aristocracy,  was  forced  to  admit 
that  he  did  n't  care  whether  it  was  raining  in  London  or  not  if  it  would  only  stop 
here.  And  the  little  corner  in  the  alcove,  where  one  could  see  every  one  else  in 
the  room,  seemed  especially  comfortable  in  the  red  glow  of  the  shaded  chandeliers. 
Even  Alphonse,  the  stately  head-waiter,  looked  pleased,  as  he  seated  the  two 
men,  who  had  occupied  that  table  since  he  had  entered  the  dining-room. 

The  elder  of  the  two  was  Holden,  as  his  friends  knew  him,  or  the  Hon.  James  A. 
Holden,  the  eminent  counsel  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  &  P.  Q.  R.  R.,  as  his  party  news- 
papers called  him.  The  other  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Weeks  & 
Weston,  criminal  lawyers,  whose  names  gave  hope  to  any  man  who  had  unex- 
pectedly come  into  contact  with  justice. 

Holden,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  no  thought  beyond  the  dinner-table, 
scanned  the  menu  and  ordered  the  dinner.  When  everything,  from  the  bluepoints 
to  the  coffee,  had  been  served.  Weeks,  settling  back  in  his  chair  and  lighting  his 
cigar,  remarked, — 

"I  suppose  I  had  an  experience  the  other  day  that's  not  likely  to  happen  to  a 
man  like  you,  that  makes  his  living  on  the  reputation  of  a  railroad." 

"Spring  it,"  growled  Holden,  "and  don't  guy  a  man  that  forgets  more  law 
every  night  than  you  ever  heard  of." 

"You  must  have  forgotten  it,  for  you  don't  show  it  now,"  retorted  the  other. 
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*'But  it  was  this    way:    You    know    that    Fourth    ward    murder  case  that  I    was 
working  on? " 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  do.     What  is  it?" 

"Well,  about  all  there  is,  is  that  Michael  L.  Brogan,  commonly  called  'Red 
Muzzle,'  the  leader  of  the  dock  gang,  shot  and  killed  Gustav  Schwab,  a  Dutch  gro- 
cer, and  was  promptly  jailed  and  indicted  for  murder.  I  was  engaged  for  the 
defence,  and  was  going  to  work  an  alibi. 

"The  case  came  up  the  other  day  before  Judge  O'Brien.  Of  course  we  had  no 
end  of  trouble  getting  a  jury.  The  confounded  district  attorney  challenged  every- 
body who  was  n't  a  drivelling  idiot,  and  I  challenged  the  rest  of  them. 

"But  finally  we  got  eleven  men,  who  confessed  to  being  absolute  fools,  with 
enough  intelligence  to  earn  two  dollars  a  day.  (For  one  of  our  friend's  hobbies 
was  the  uselessness  of  the  present  jury  system.)  Two  or  three  men  had  been 
challenged  for  the  twelfth  place  when  the  name  of  Gustav  Schwab,  of  341  Cherry 
street,  was  called,  with  no  response. 

"I  looked  over  at  my  client,  who  naturally  took  some  interest  in  the  case,  and 
was  surprised  at  seeing  him  white  as  a  ghost  and  looking  as  if  some  one  had 
suddenly  stabbed  him.  Then  it  dawned  over  me  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  mur- 
dered man  that  had  been  read." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Holden. 

"Almost,  except  that  the  man  got  the  idea  that  it  was  fate  against  him  and  com- 
mitted suicide  last  night." 

And  the  pair  walked  slowly  out  into  the  billiard-hall. 

J.  W.  Bishop, 


A   PICNIC    EXPERIENCE. 

Tom  was  home  from  Cornell.  All  summer  long  he  had  been  trying  to  find  the 
best  way  to  kill  time,  and  with  that  in  view  on  this  particular  day  in  August  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  going  to  a  Sunday-school  picnic  in  the  country. 
It  might  not  be  such  a  bore,  after  all,  Tom  thought.  At  least  there  would  be  a 
good  dinner. 

But  it  was  bad  enough  at  dinner.  Tom  felt  uneasy,  as  he  sat  with  crossed  legs 
before  the  cloth,  and  when  he  gave  his  cramped  limbs  a  rest  by  gettmg  on  his 
knees,  his  position  was  not  less  awkward.  Sweet  but  oily  were  his  fingers,  as  they 
plied  between  mouth  and  table-spread,  and  he  longed  to  ask  that  delicate  creature 
just  across  the  cloth,  talking  with  the  minister's  wife,  what  was  the  secret  of  her 
ease.  How  could  she  look  so  serene  and  so  completely  happy?  She  probably 
knew  nothing  of  aesthetics.  Yet  she  looked  so  dainty — those  little  fingers  holding 
a  greasy  drum-stick  to  the  delicate  mouth — he  could  not  picture  it. 

After  dinner  Tom  watched  a  chance  to  scrape  an  acquaintance.  By  making  him- 
self a  martyr  to  the  public  good,  and  swinging  some  dozen  rustic  maidens  till  his 
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face  was  red  and  his  collar  in  danger  of  collapse,  he  was  at  last  rewarded  by  having 
the  demure  one  take  her  place  in  the  swing.  Tom's  heart  almost  failed  him.  But 
in  such  a  place  how  could  he  and  his  charge  long  remain  strangers  ?  Tom  was  not 
less  buoyant  than  the  old  elm  bough  seemed  to  be  at  the  new  right  given  it.  The 
afternoon  sun,  too,  seemed  to  take  delight  irr  peeping  through  the  leaves  at  the  airy 
creature  in  the  swing.  Tom  forgot  everything  else,  and  was  surprised,  when  she 
finally  asked  to  be  let  down,  to  find  that  all  the  young  people  had  carelessly 
deserted,  and  were  playing  Copenhagen  down  in  the  grove.  What  more  natural 
than  to  propose  a  stroll? 

The  ice  once  broken,  our  demure  maiden  became  less  timid.  It  was  refreshing 
to  hear  her  tell  of  her  rambles  after  berries  and  flowers  and  of  the  times  she  and 
her  big  brother  had  every  year  gathering  hazel-nuts  when  the  bitter-sweet  overran 
everything  with  its  red.  She  even  confessed  hunting  birds'  eggs,  assuring  Tom 
that  she  never  took  more  than  one.  And  even  Tom  had  reason  to  envy  the  buoy- 
ancy and  nerve  with  which  she  took  every  obstacle  in  her  path,  walked  the  logs 
lying  across  the  creek  where  the  shiners  lay  basking  in  the  sunlight,  yet  withal  she 
lost  no  dignity,  and  Tom  was  not  much  surprised  to  learn  that  she  was  a  college 
girl,  and  could  discourse  with  equal  facility  on  the  theory  of  equations,  the  master- 
pieces of  English  literature  and  Jane  Austen,  and  that  she  could  swing  clubs  and  pull 
an  oar.  Well,  well !  what  an  exquisite  creature !  Her  school  address  was 
M ,  Penn.     Would  n't  Tom  call  on  her  if  he  chanced  to  pass  that  way? 

One  evening  in  November,  Tom  found  himself  at  the  little  town  of  M on 

his  return  from  a  foot-ball  game.  An  hour  and  a  half  till  his  train  came.  Tom 
scratched  his  head.  "Better  take  it  in,"  was  the  result.  A  few  minutes'  walk 
brought  him  to  the  right  house.  He  rung,  and  explained  his  errand  to  the  land- 
lady. Seeing  his  hurry,  she  invited  him  to  go  with  her  to  the  young  lady's  door 
while  she  presented  his  card.  He  did  so.  The  landlady  was  just  about  to  knock 
when  Tom  heard  a  noise  that  was  familiar  but  strangely  out  of  place,  and  a  sweet 
voice  said,  "Madge,  your  ante." 

John  G.  Kellar. 


VALENTINE    SONG. 

Dearest,  let  these  roses 

In  their  purity 
Be  a  present  symbol 

Of  my  love  for  thee. 

Underneath  the  blossom 
Thorns  are  sure  to  grow  ; 

Take  heed  lest  you  touch  them, 
They  would  pain  you  so! 

Ah  !  my  faults  like  thorns  are, 

But  cannot  they  be 
Hidden  'neath  the  flower 

Of  my  love  for  thee  ? 


Robert  A.  Ca7npbell. 


Crayon   Bleu. 


Discovery  of  America,  2  vols.,  by  John  Fiske.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

At  this  anniversary  time,  a  history  with  the  above  title  is  destined  to  attract  special 
attention.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  this  work  needs  no  such  favoring  circumstances 
to  make  its  way  in  the  historical  field ;  Professor  Fiske  is  too  well  known  as  a  critical 
scholar,  a  careful  historian,  and  an  elegant  writer.  This  history  is  the  outcome  of  two 
lines  of  study  pursued  by  the  author,  as  he  says,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  result  of  the  first  is  the  description  of  Ancient  America,  forming  a 
background  for  the  remainder  of  the  work.  In  Aboriginal  America  we  find  states  of 
society  preserved  in  stages  of  development  similar  to  those  of  our  ancestral  societies  in 
the  Old  World  long  ages  before  Homer  and  the  Vedas,  the  clan  pharaty  and  tribe,  for 
example,  among  the  Iroquois  helping  in  many  respects  to  get  back  the  original  concep- 
tions of  the  gens  curia  and  tribe  among  the  Romans. 

The  two  volumes  contain  fifty-five  illustrations,  consisting  of  maps  as  drawn  originally 
by  discoverers  and  voyagers,  the  dwellings  and  surroundings  of  the  aboriginal  Americans ; 
sketches  of  the  globe,  ocean,  and  continents,  part  as  sketched  by  the  author  himself ;  fac- 
similes of  title  pages  and  letters,  tables  of  voyages,  etc.  There  is  also  a  valuable  appen- 
dix, consisting  of  Tuscanelli's  letter  to  Columbus  with  the  enclosed  letter  to  Martinez,, 
the  bull  of  Inter  Cetera  with  Eden's  translation,  the  list  of  officers  and  sailors  in  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus,  and  a  list  of  the  survivors  of  the  first  voyage  around  the  world. 

For  the  students  and  professors  of  Dartmouth  college  the  historical  works  of  John 
Fiske  need  no  criticism  and  no  recommendation.  The  fact  that  his  works  are  adopted  in 
our  curriculum  is  ample  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  We  have, 
therefore,  attempted  to  give  nothing  more  than  a  brief  sketch  of  what  the  volumes  before 
us  contain,  knowing  that  their  value  can,  under  the  circumstances,  be  more  readily  under" 
stood  by  our  readers  than  described  by  us. 

The  Creation  of  the  Bible,  by  Myron  Adams.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  book  is  one  through  which  the  author  would  save  the  faith  of  the  great  multitude 
dissatisfied  with  the  old  dogmas  concerning  the  Bible,  and  interpret  its  contents  by  what 
he  sincerely  believes  to  be  the  truth.  Myron  Adams  stands  foremost  among  the  earnest^ 
heroic  searchers  for  truth  in  this  day  of  theological  upheaval  and  transition.  It  may  never 
be  said  of  him,  whatever  he  may  teach,  that  he  has  been  handicapped  by  oscillation  and 
timidity,  or  that  he  has  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  winds  of  expediency.  Nor  may  he  be 
ranked  among  the  unbelievers  in  the  mission  of  Christianity. 

The  Snare  of  the  Fowler,  by  Mrs.  Alexander.     New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Co. 

The  author  of  "  The  Wooing  O  't,"  etc.,  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  criticism  from 
these  pages.  This  her  last  novel  is  of  the  same  characteristic  style,  taking  up  the  life  of 
a  poor  and  friendless  orphan.  The  "  Fowler  "  is  an  aunt,  worldly,  scheming,  and  cruel, 
whose  "  Snare"  is  the  marriage  of  the  unfortunate  girl  to  her  profligate  son.  The  reason 
for  this  unexpected  manoeuvre  is  the  sudden  discovery,  first  made  by  the  aunt  herself,  that 
the  girl  was  not,  as  had  been  always  supposed,  under  the  stain  of  being  born  of  illegal 
parentage,  and  that  this  fact  when  known  to  the  world  would  put  her  into  the  possession 
of  a  handsome  fortune.     The  snare,  however,  fails  of  its  purpose ;  but  the  proof  is  found, 
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and,  after  many  trials,  the  story  ends  happily  in  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  a  poor  but  hard-working  artist,  twice  her  number  of  years  in  life,  but  her  loyal 
and  sincere  friend  and  lover  through  all  her  previous  misfortunes. 

Don  Orsinoy  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  New  York  :  McMillan  &  Co. 

This  story,  which  first  came  out  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  the  third  of  the  famous  Sari- 
cinesca  series.  Don  Orsina,  the  son  of  St.  I'Lario  and  the  grandson  of  Saricinesca,  ap- 
pears at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  dissatisfied  with  the  aimless  life  of  the  young  nobleman 
of  his  time  and  desirous  of  bettering  his  condition.  The  trials  of  his  business  life,  illumi- 
nated by  his  love  for  Maria  Consuelo,  the  beautiful  Countess  d'  Aranjuez  d'  Aragona,  form 
the  foundation  of  the  plot.  Her  life,  her  love  returned,  the  mystery  shadowing  her  birth, 
her  consequent  refusal  of  Don  Orsino,  her  marriage  with  Ugo  del  Ferice  that  she  might 
save  her  true  love  from  his  hardships,  the  mystery  subsequently  unveiled  by  a  death-bed 
confession  of  another, — all  is  woven  into  the  story  with  a  beauty  of  effect  and  degree  of 
success  which  needs  no  description  to  the  readers  of  Marion  Crawford.  With  its  neat 
binding  and  clear  type  it  is  all  that  the  modern  novel  could  be  expected  to  embody,  and 
the  book  committee  should  not  fail  to  make  it  one  of  the  first  on  the  list  to  be  added  to 
the  college  library. 

Deutsche  Volksleider,  A  Selection  from  German  Folksongs,  by  Prof.  Horatio  S.  White 
of  Cornell.      New  York  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

No  more  thoroughly  delightful  book  than  these  German  Folksongs  has  come  to  the 
table  for  a  long  time.  Though,  to  us  in  America,  the  Volksleid  seems  an  alien  growth, 
we  yet  have  our  war  songs  and  negro  melodies,  and  can  turn  such  pages  as  these  with  a 
dim  sense  of  loss,  the  loss  of  an  antiquity  rich  in  tradition  and  fruitful  of  song. 

Its  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  are  divided  into  seven  departments ;  love- 
songs,  legends,  spiritual  songs,  songs  of  labor,  soldiers'  and  war  songs,  students'  songs, 
and  children's  songs  including  cradle-songs.  A  fifteen-page  introduction  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  German  Folksongs  and  their  relation  to  German  literature.  The  notes  are 
ample  and  interesting.  The  style  and  binding  of  the  book,  as  of  all  the  "  Knickerbocker 
Nuggets,"  is  enough  to  win  the  attention  of  any  book-lover. 

Quatre-Vingt-Treize,  Hugo,  with  notes  by  J.  Boielle.     Ginn  &  Company. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  the  author's  editions  of  Hugo's  novels,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  Frenchman  grows  with  his  increasing  familiarity.  Though  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  an 
editor  who  worships  the  author  and  his  work,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Boielle  in  his 
estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  this  work. 

The  notes  are  very  copious,  but  not  too  copious  for  the  good  of  the  student  of  Hugo's 
peculiar  idiom.  The  lives  of  Danton,  Murat,  and  Robespierre  might  have  been  treated  more 
fully  with  genuine  advantage,  but  in  general  the  editor  has  drawn  his  line  well,  between  the 
scantiness  of  notes  that  assumes  abnormal  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  excessive  ful- 
ness which  tends  to  discourage  effort.  The  book  is  an  illustration  of  the  almost  invariably 
bad  result  of  abridging  a  masterpiece  for  school  use.  The  story  seems  hopelessly  crip, 
pled  by  these  exercises  and  fails  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  complete  novel. 

Another  one  of  those  dainty  blue-and-gold  covered  "  Knickerbocker  Nuggets  "  is  Chansons 
Poptdaires  de  la  France,  compiled'by  Prof.  Crane  of  Cornell.  Although  the  field  is  less 
rich  in  folksongs  than  Germanic  literature,  this  book  proves  the  existence  of  a  large  store 
of  popular  ballads,  and  places  before  the  public,  in  a  most  attractive  form,  a  collection  of 
eighty-three  of  these  interesting  natural  growths  of  national  literature. 


Exchanges 


The  Harvard  Monthly  for  November,  which  came  too  late  for  our  last  issue,  is  so  strik- 
ing that  we  take  it  up  again.  The  absence  of  all  departments  and  the  great  length  of  the 
articles  contributed  are  the  most  noticeable  features.  The  leading  article  is  a  very  deep 
and  searching  analysis  of  the  romantic  element  in  Lord  Tennyson's  poetry.  It  treats  of 
his  poems  of  life  principally,  and  takes  them  up  separately,  pointing  out  the  idyllic  and 
romantic  tendencies  of  Tennyson's  character.  Every  subtlety  of  Tennyson's  moods  is 
pointed  out,  and  a  careful  comparison  made  with  the  later  romantic  writers.  The  article 
closes  with  this  sentence :  "  It  is  probably  through  his  share  in  the  great  romantic  work 
of  spiritualizing  nature  that  he  will  be  most  enduringly  influential."  Then  follow  some 
rambling  notes  on  Keats,  which  picture  the  man  rather  than  his  work.  The  object  of  the 
article  is  to  show  Keats  as  a  Greek  in  his  reckless  extravagance  and  beauty.  It  would 
seem  that  Harvard  had  early  recovered  from  her  recent  defeat  at  Springfield,  for  by  far 
the  brightest  story  of  the  month  is  a  sketch  of  the  great  game  and  its  after  incidents.  The 
story  is  entitled  "  The  Awakening  of  Hargrave,"  and  is  the  best  college  story  of  college  life 
that  we  have  seen.  It  is  told  in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  is  much  better  than  "A  Fair 
Exchange,"  which  follows  it.  The  latter,  while  it  is  not  exactly  coarse,  and  maybe  very 
true  to  life,  is  hardly  a  model  short  story,  either  in  its  style  or  thought.  The  verse  of  the 
number  is  better  than  the  average. 

One  can  hardly  envy  the  Yale  Literary  A/ai^azine  in  her  claim  of  being  the  oldest  college 
publication  of  America,  after  he  has  read  its  heavy  articles.  The  Yale  Lit.  is  by  far  the 
most  conservative  of  our  exchanges,  and  yields  very  slowly  to  the  exactions  of  the  shortnlillif 
story  and  sketch.  The  article  on  "  College  Idols  and  Ideals  "  is  a  verv  opportune  and 
well  written  one,  howeve'r.  It  is  a  good  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Place  of  Ath- 
letics in  Colleges. 

The  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly  presents  a  good  November  number,  the  third  issue  of 
Volume  One.  The  leading  story,  entitled  "  The  Temptation  of  Aaron  Trumbull,"  was 
hardly  what  it  should  have  been,  we  think.  The  points  of  the  plot  were  not  distinctly 
drawn,  nor  the  characters  made  all  that  they  could  have  been.  The  little  sketch  of  Sid- 
ney Lanier,  on  the  Ocklawaha  River,  was  a  clear,  sympathetic  article,  and  reminds  one 
very  strongly  of  Lanier  himself.  The  "Trip  to  Kandy  "  must  have  been  a  delightful  one, 
and  we  only  wish  that  the  writer  could  have  taken  us  a  little  nearer  the  beauties  which  he 
hardly  describes.  Bric-a-Brac  contains  several  good  short  sketches,  but  the  verse  is 
hardly  up  to  the  prose. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Amherst  Lit.  is  very  nearly  a  fiction  number,  and  is  of 
unusual  interest.  The  opening  story  is  a  continued  sketch  of  Southern  life,  and  even  if 
one  does  not  approve  of  continued  stories,  part  one  of  "The  Bioken  Oath"  is  certainly 
interesting.  A  few  unfelicitous  gaps  are  left  which  the  reader  has  to  bridge  over  with  his 
fancy,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  written  and  the  plot  is  well  executed.  There  is  a  short 
review  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Soldiers  Three."  The  two  stories,  "A  Political  Deal"  and 
"  My  Criminal    Experience,"  are  well  written  and  surprising,  but  the  similarity  of  plot 
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makes  one  look  to  see  if  they  are  not  by  the  same  author.  We  are  glad  to  see  more  of 
the  sketches  of  college  life.  There  are  some  good  bits  of  prose  in  the  Sketch-Book  which 
flavor  very  strongly  of  "  realism." 

The  Cornell  Magazine  is,  if  possible,  heavier  than  usual.  Most  of  the  subjects  are 
hackneyed  and  the  stories  uninteresting. 

One  is  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of  reading  matter  which  he  finds  in  the  Inlander. 
He  is  also  surprised  at  its  quality.  The  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  political  man  like  Mr. 
Dickonson  seems  rather  out  of  place  in  a  literary  magazine.  The  discussion  of  the  liquor 
traffic  would  come  under  the  same  head.  The  best  prose  of  the  number  is  the  group  of 
three  Pastels  in  Prose.  The  prose-poems  are  dainty  little  things,  and  are  as  capable  of 
artistic  finish  as  the  sonnet  or  rondeau.  Whether  they  will  take  the  place  of  the  short 
story  or  not  in  college  journalism  time  only  can  tell.  The  best  poetry  of  the  issue  is  the 
Scotch  verse,  '*  Kitty  Fisher." 

We  clip  the  following  sonnets  from  the  verse  of  the  month : 

DISCONTENT. 

How  often  h*ave  I  vainly  longed  to  fly 

Far  over  sea  to  some  ideal  land 

By  soothing  breezes  free  from  turmoil  fanned ; 
Perchance  to  that  fair  city,  where  the  sky 
An  azure-tinted  pavement  seems  to  lie. 

And  where  St.  Marks  rises  above  the  strand, 

Brilliant  and  airy  as  a  rainbow-band, 
And,  swan-like,  arches  gracefully  on  high. 
Oft  have  I  wished  to  leave  this  modern  din 
And  pace  the  streets  that  Dante  gravely  trod 

Far  in  the  town  that  decks  the  Arno's  stream  ; 
There  to  forget  all  suffering  and  sin. 
To  dance  and  frolic  on  the  verdant  sod. 

Or  lie  through  drowsy  afternoons  and  dream. 

Amherst  Lit. 

V  CALYPSO'S  ISLE. 

Calypso's  isle!    Calypso's  isle  ! 
Who  hath  not  lingered  there  awhile. 

And,  like  Odysseus  long  ago, 

Bid  passion's  magic  soothe  the  woe 
That  fills  the  heart  whose  only  rest 
Were  some  Penelopean  breast  ? 

Yet  vain  are  all  Calypso's  charms. 

In  vain  she  waves  her  soft,  white  arms; 

Her  spells  are  but  as  storms  at  sea, 

Whose  calms  more  potent  far  can  be; 
The  joys  of  Ithaca  are  wiles, 
•Calypso,  subtler  than  thy  smiles. 

Brunonian. 


Alumni  Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible  ^  -we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor^  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
trances  of  happy  but  departed  days. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association  the  following  Dartmouth 
men  were  elected  to  offices:  President,  A.  H.  Campbell  '77;  vice-presidents,  C.  C.  Davis 
'79,  N.  J.  Whitehill  '83,  E.  F.  Howard  '86  C.  S.  S.;  O.  D.  Mathewson  '90,  and  Guy  George 
'91.  Messrs.  Mathewson  and  Davis  were  also  elected  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

liXhe  Strafford  County  Medical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21. 
The  following  Dartmouth  men  are  found  among  the  officers  elected  :  Clerk,  C.  A.  Fair- 
banks '71  C.  S.  S. ;  treasurer,  C.  A.  Tufts  '72  D.  M.  C;  councilor,  Levi  G.  Hills  '38  D. 
M.  C. 

About  fifty  Dartmouth  college  graduates  attended  the  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Club  at  the  Tremont  House,  Dec.  3d.  The  business  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
President  Thomas  W.  Proctor.  The  annual  election  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  Isaac 
F.  Paul  '78 ;  vice-presidents,  Luther  Farnham  ""y],  John  L.  Hildreth  '64,  George  T.  Tuttle 
'72 ;  executive  committee,  Samuel  L.  Powers  '74,  John  T.  Gibson  '64,  A.  R.  Hahn  '65, 
Benjamin  Tenney  ^Z't,,  John  P.  Tucker  '86 ;  secretary,  Samuel  H.  Hudson  '85 ;  treasurer, 
Arthur  L.  Spring  '80.  The  after-dinner  speakers  included  Caleb  Emory,  A.  W.  Edson,  G. 
B.  Williams,  W.  W.  Bailey,  and  Dr.  John  L.  Hildreth. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Forestry  Commissioners  the  following  Dart- 
mouth men  were  present :  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Chandler  hon.  '82,  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Chandler  hon. 
'66,  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  '48,  Hon.  J.  D.  Lyman  hon.  '69,  and  Hon.  B.  A.  Kimball  C.  S. 
S.  '54. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Burnham  '65  presided  at  the  banquet  of  the  Tippecanoe  Club  recently  held 
at  Manchester.  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  hon.  '79, 1.  L.  Heath '65,  Fred  T.  Dunlap  '88,  Hiram 
Upton  '79,  and  Harry  Andrews  '92  were  present. 

At  the  annual  field  day  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  addresses  were  made 
by  Amos  Hadley  '44,  Alvin   Burleigh  '71,  A,  S.  Batchellor  '72,  and  John  Kimball  '82  hon. 

'30  D.  M.  C.  Walter  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  died  at  his  home  Nov.  9,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

'34.  Dr.  Richard  B.  Kimball,  a  well-known  writer  and  ex-president  of  the  Dartmouth 
Alumni  Association,  died  at  St.  Luke's  hospital.  New  York,  recently.  He  suffered  with  a 
complication  of  diseases  for  the  last  year,  and  about  five  weeks  ago  he  went  from  his 
home  in  New  Hampshire  to  that  city  for  medical  treatment.     Dr.   Kimball   was   born   in 
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New  Hampshire  in  1816,  and  he  passed  his  examination  for  admission  to  Dartmouth 
college  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  but  was  not  allowed  to  enter  until  he  was 
thirteen.  He  was  graduated  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  two  years  later.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he  was  Master  in 
Chancery.  Dr.  Kimball's  earliest  book,  "  St.  Leger,"  placed  him  at  once  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  young  American  authors,  and  it  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Dutch.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  contributed  to  "  The  Knickerbocker  Gallery,"  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Willis  Gaylord  Clark.  Ten  days  before  his  death 
Dr.  Kimball  completed  his  crowning  work,  "  Half  a  Century  of  Recollections."  He  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Eunice  M.  and  Cornelia  Kimball,  D.  T.  Kimball,  a  lawyer  at 
No.  243  Broadway,  and  Richard  Kimball,  a  lawyer  at  Meridian,  Texas. 

'39.  Dartmouth  college  has  just  received  the  largest  individual  bequest,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  its  history.  It  comes  from  the  late  Ralph  Butterfield,  M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  executor  of  the  will  writes  Professor  Charles  P.  Chase,  treasurer  of  the  college, 
that  the  estate  is  worth  ^200,000,  all  of  which  goes  to  Dartmouth,  excepting  $20,000  which 
is  given  to  relatives  and  friends.  The  bequest  is  "  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  for- 
ever maintaining  a  chair  and  professorship  for  the  purposes  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
general  instruction  in  palaeontology,  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
and  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  cost  not  less  than  ^30,000,  for  keeping,  preserving,  ^d 
exhibiting  specimens  illustrating  the  aforesaid  branch.  He  directs  that  his  own  cabine^f 
fossils,  minerals,  geological  and  archaeological  specimens,  now  in  Kansas  City,  be  placed 
in  said  building  as  part  of  the  bequest.  It  is  to  be  optional  with  the  trustees  to  establish 
a  professorship  or  a  series  of  lectures  at  stated  periods  on  the  subjects  mentioned.  Dr. 
Butterfield  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  in  1818.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1839.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1843, 
but  had  acquired  his  property  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

'41.  James  Davis  died  recently  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  Feb.  i,  1819. 
For  thirty-one  years  he  taught  school  in  Amesbury  and  served  for  years  as  tax  collector, 
school  committee,  and  town  treasurer. 

'41.  Gilbert  Pillsbury,  a  prominent  citizen  of  North  Abington,  Mass.,  died  Jan.  3,  at  his 
home  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born 
Feb.  23,  1813.  When  quite  young  his  father  moved  to  Henniker,  N.  H.,  where  Gilbert 
worked  on  a  farm  in  summer  and  attended  the  village  school  in  winter.  He  went  to  the 
Andover  Theological  seminary  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  ministry,  but  shortly 
after  abandoned  the  idea  and  entered  Dartmouth  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
184 1  with  high  honors.  He  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Ellington  academy  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  married  Miss  Anna  F.  Ray,  one  of  the  assistants,  who  died  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury  afterward  taught  school  in  New  Jersey  and  also  founded 
a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Ludlow,  Mass.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion, 
Mr.  Pillsbury  took  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  his  voice  and  pen  were 
strenuously  heard  in  defence  of  the  slaves.  During  the  war  he  went  South  as  an  agent 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  He  located  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  and  afterward  was  sta- 
tioned at  Charleston,  where,  with  his  wife,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  freedmen.  He  also  had  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  there,  and  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  abandoned  property.  During  the  reconstruction  period  Mr.  Pillsbury 
assisted  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  and  served  three  years  as  mayor 
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of  the  city  of  Charleston  during  the  most  exciting  periods  of  its  history.  He  was  very 
popular  with  the  people,  and  at  the  close  of  his  administration  they  presented  him  with  a 
gold  watch  and  a  gold-headed  cane  suitably  inscribed.  In  1872  Mr.  Pillsbury  came  North, 
and  had  since  resided  in  Ludlow  and  North  Abington.  The  remains  were  taken  to 
Henniker,  N.  H.,  for  interment. 

'42.  J.  P.  Jones,  attorney-at-law  of  the  firm  Jones,  Pingrey,  and  Jones,  Haverhill,  Mass., 
died  at  Boston  recently  while  there  on  business.  Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  sixteen  who 
attended  the  reunion  at  Dartmouth  at  the  semi-centennial  last  June. 

'42.  Benjamin  W.  Ball  has  published  a  book  of  poetry  entitled  "The  Merrimack  River 
Hellenics,  and  other  Poems."     The  book  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

'43.  Rev.  J,  E.  B.  Jewett  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Greenwood,  S.  C,  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  principal  of  Washburn  Seminary  and  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

'46.  The  late  Prof.  C.  A.  Aiken,  U.  D.,  left  an  able  article  on  the  Bible  and  Criticism, 
which  is  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

'52.     Wm.  P.  Burton  of  Lebanon  was  chosen  representative  at  the  recent  election. 

.  ^3.     Rev.  M.  T.  Runnells  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  accepts  a  call  to  Croydon,  N.  H. 

'53.  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks  has  given  $25,000  to  St.  Johnsbury  academy,  to  found  the 
Albert  T.  Fairbanks  scholarship.  His  son  Albert,  who  died  a  year  ago,  was  a  member  of 
the  middle  class  at  the  academy. 

'53.     Rev.  W.  S.  Palmer  accepts  a  call  to  Lebanon,  Conn. 

'53.  Prof.  Isaac  Parker  of  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111.,  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Buchtel  college,  Akron,  O.,  at  last  commencement. 

'53.     Rev.  W.  S.  Thompson  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Newington,  N.  H. 

'54.  Col.  Daniel  Hall  of  Dover  was  the  first  regular  speaker  at  a  grand  army  camp-tire 
held  in  the  state  house  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

'55.  It  is  reported  that  Associate  Justice  Allen  of  Claremont,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Supreme  Court,  will  soon  resign  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

'55.  Sidney  Smith  Harris,  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer,  died  Dec.  11.  He  was  born 
in  Plainfield,  N.  H,,  in  1830,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1855.  Among  his 
classmates  were  Judge  Walbridge  A.  Field,  and  Dr.  George  Dutton.  His  wife  was  Miriam 
Coles,  the  novelist  and  author  of  "  Rutledge."     She  survives  him,  with  two  children. 

'56.     Rev.  Albert  A.  Young  of  Monona,  la.,  accepts  a  call  to  Cobden,  111. 

'57.  Ex-Governor  Samuel  E.  Pingree  has  been  re-appointed  on  the  Vermont  board  of 
railroad  commissioners. 

'59.  Capt.  H.  B.  Atherton  of  Nashua  has  been  made  one  of  the  committee  on  griev- 
ances of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

'60.  The  Central  New  Hampshire  Congregational  Club  observed  Forefathers'  Day  at 
the  Franklin-street  church,  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  opening  speaker  was  Dr.  Arthur  Lit- 
tle of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "  Four  Pillars  of  the  Republic :  the 
Church,  State,  School  and  Society." 
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'60.  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  delivered  the  address  at  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  South  Church,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'61.     Rev.  Henry  Page  accepts  a  call  to  the  Congregational  church  at  Newington,  N.  H. 

'61.  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Dow  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Lebanon,  Me.,  and  will  remove  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

'64.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  Hampshire  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  held  in  Concord 
December  8-10,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson. 

'64.     Rev.  Chas.  A.  Towle  has  changed  his  residence  from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Grinnell,  la. 

'64.  The  class  secretary  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  address  of  Edward  De  Forest. 
Anyone  knowing  of  his  whereabouts  will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating  with  the  secre- 
tary, Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  820  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

'65.  Edwin  B.  Hale  has  been  elected  corporation  counsel  for  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

'67.  J.  G.  Edgerly,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  England  association  of  school  superintendents. 

'69.  A  very  beautiful  poem,  "  Nonepashemet  in  November,"  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Parker,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  was  recently  published  in  the  Boston  yoicrnal. 

'71.     Edward  G.  Leach  has  been  elected  a  representative  from  Franklin. 

'71.     Wm.  W.  Flint  has  been  elected  a  representative  from  Ward  7,  Concord. 

'72.  Congressman  George  Fred  Williams  was  the  guest  of  the  Dedham,  Mass.,  high 
school  association  at  its  21st  annual  reunion  held  the  21st  of  November. 

'72.  Rev.  A.  G.  Fitz,  of  South  Paris,  Me.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
churches  of  North  Bridgeton  and  Harrison,  Me.,  and  has  begun  work  there. 

'73.  Rev.  J.  M.  Dutton,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  delivered  the  address  at  the  last  convention 
of  the  New  Hampshire  state  Sunday-schools  held  in  Exeter,  N.  H. 

'73.     Rev.  Alex  Wiswall,  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Upton,  Mass. 

'74.  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  was  elected  to  represent  the 
eighth  district  of  Massachusetts  in  congress,  against  his  democratic  opponent,  Hon.  John  F. 
Andrew.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  county  bar  in  1876,  and  has  since  practiced 
law,  except  in  i888-'89,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  during  those  two  years,  serving  on  important  com- 
mittees. In  1888  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national  convention,  and  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Walter  Q.  Gresham  for  the  presidency. 

'74.  The  Middlesex  club  gave  a  banquet  December  17  in  special  honor  of  one  of  its 
members,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  congressman  elect  of  the  eighth  district. 

'74.  Rev.  Albert  F.  Newton  is  the  successful  pastor  of  the  Rochester  Avenue  Congre- 
gational church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  church  publishes  a  paper  called  "  The  Glad  Tid- 
ings." 

'75.  Charles  W.  French  has  been  elected  representative  by  the  democrats  of  the 
fourth  Berkshire  district  of  Massachusetts. 
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'75  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  Lemuel  Hathaway,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  a  well-known  physician,  came 
to  Everett  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Bean.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy,  and  expired  at  6  o'clock  next  morning.  Drs.  Hathaway  and  Bean  had  been 
warm  friends  for  years.  Dr.  Hathaway  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  medical  school 
of  Dartmouth  college  in  1875,  "^"^^  was  well  known  among  the  profession  in  Boston.  He 
formerly  lived  in  Presque  Isle,  Me.  Dr.  Hathaway  was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  leaves 
a  widow  and  several  children. 

'75  D.  M.  C.     Ira  H.  Adams  has  been  elected  representative  from  Derry. 

'75.     Henry  Stevens  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

^1^.  H.  F.  Towle  and  Thomas  Flint,  both  of  '76,  are  instructors  in  the  Brooklyn  high 
school. 

'76.  PI.  J.  Barton,  professor  of  Latin  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has  recently  published,  through  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
a  book  entitled  "The  Civil  Government  of  Illinois." 

'78.  Isaac  F.  Paul  has  been  elected  to  the  Boston  school  committee.  He  was  born  in 
Dedham,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1856,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and 
at  Dartmouth  college,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  '78.  For  the 
past  twelve  years  he  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  evening  schools  of  this  city,  and  for  the 
last  six  years  has  been  head  master  of  the  Boston  evening  high  school.  The  increasing 
demands  of  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law  compelled  him  to  resign  the  position,  which 
he  did  on  Nov.  8,  1892,  and  the  school  board,  in  accepting  the  resignation,  placed  on  its 
records  resolutions  of  regret  at  his  retirement,  and  congratulation  on  the  advanced  posi 
tion  attained  by  the  evening  high  school  under  his  administration.  Mr.  Paul  was  for  sev- 
eral years  editor  of  the  United  States  Digest^  a  publication  familiar  to  all  lawyers. 

'78.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  M.  J.  Cahill  and  others  against  the  city  of  Boston,  to 
recover  damages  for  false  imprisonment,  Isaac  F.  Paul  is  acting  for  the  defendant. 

'78.     Dr.  George  W.  Weymouth  has  removed  from  Grafton  to  Lyme,  N.  H. 

'78.  Hon.  George  W.  Stone  presided  at  the  banquet  given  in  Andover,  N.  H.,  the  24th 
ult.,  in  honor  of  Cleveland's  victory. 

'78.  Prof.  Frank  S.  Hotaling,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Florence  Hastings,  of  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  were  recently  married  at  the  residence  of  Capt.  John  M.  Fiske,  East  Cam- 
bridge. 

'79.     O.  P.  Conant  has  been  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co. 

'79.  Rev.  C.  H.  Smith  has  closed  his  work  at  Townshend  and  Newfaul,  Vt.,  and 
removed  to  Pittsford,  Vt. 

'80.  Frank  Morton  is  principal  of  the  Boys'  high  school,  San  Francisco.  He  has 
thirteen  assistants.     Salary  $3,000. 

'80.     Thomas  Flint  was  a  candidate  for  state  senator  at  Hollister,  Cal. 

'80.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Barrett  has  been  chosen  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
representatives  for  the  fifth  consecutive  term,  an  honor  not  bestowed  by  this  house  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 
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'80.     Wm.  B.  Fellows  has  been  elected  solicitor  for  Belknap  county,  N.  H. 

'81  N.  H.  C.  A.  Prof.  G.  H.  Whitcher,  who  was  chosen  alumni  trustee  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-four  out  of  ninety-two,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  on  account  of  a  decision 
of  the  board  of  trustees  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  was  not  eligible  to  appointment  as 
trustee. 

'82.  Rev.  L.  C.  Kimball  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  church  of  Middle- 
field,  Mass. 

'82.  At  the  forty-sixth  annual  banquet  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi,  which  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton the  17th  ult.,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Smith  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Hodgdon 
'84  was  the  poet. 

'82.     Isaac  E.  Pearl  has  been  elected  representative  from  Farmington. 

'82.  Wm.  A.  Bartlett  was  presentat  the  Congregational  Club  banquet  at  Chicago  on 
Forefathers'  Day. 

'%1.     Rev.  T.  Merrill  Edmands  has  accepted  a  call  to  Park  Rapids,  Minn. 
'85.     C.  W.  Bates  is  an  instructor  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School. 

'85.  The  New  York  Indefiendeftt  of  November  17  says  of  the  poem  "  Seaward,"  written 
by  Richard  Hovey  and  published  in  that  paper  :  "  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble poems  which  have  been  published  for  many  years,  and  will,  we  think,  be  numbered 
among  the  great  elegies  of  the  language."  The  Boston  Transcript  has  re-published  por- 
tions of  this  poem,  besides  giving  both  author  and  poem  a  very  flattering  mention  in  the 
editorial  column. 

'85  hon.  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
attended  recently  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  society.  He 
was  accompanied  by  ex-Governor  Weston  '71  hon.,  and  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn  '56. 

'85  C.  S.  S.  Geo.  E.  Melendy  has  formed  a  partnership  with  C.  H.  Debwillis,  a  New 
York  architect ;  office  in  the  Bennett  building. 

'85  hon.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  association  of  school  superintendents  held 
in  Boston  recently,  Supt.  Channing  Folsom  of  Dover  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

'86  C.  S.  S.     W.  H.  Taylor  has  been  admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar  at  Montpelier. 

'86.     Geo.  E.  Whitehill  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  Boston  evening  high  school. 

'86.  W.  L.  Quimby  has  withdrawn  from  the  law  firm  of  Ide  &  Quimby  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  and  Mr.  Ide  '66  will  continue  the  business  alone.  Mr.  Quimby  has  recently 
been  appointed  receiver  of  the  defunct  New  Mexican  banks,  and  will  soon  leave  for  the 
Southwest  to  begin  his  official  work  at  Deming  and  Silver  City. 

'87.  Rev.  S.  G.  Emerson  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

'87.     Fred  A.  Howland  was  chosen  assistant  clerk  of  the  Vermont  legislature. 
'87.     E.  A.  Burnett  is  practicing  law  in  Kansas  City.     His  address  is  512  Minneapolis 
avenue. 
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'87.  C.  D.  Milliken  has  been  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Canaan, 
Conn. 

'88.  C.  L.  Sawyer  is  now  filling  an  excellent  position  as  principal  of  a  high  school  in 
Minneapolis  at  a  salary  of  ^2,000.  After  graduation  he  was  principal  of  a  school  at  Wau- 
kegan,  111.,  for  three  years,  and  engaged  one  year  in  business.  His  present  address  is  827 
15th  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'88.  The  fourth  report  of  this  class  has  appeared  from  the  hands  of  its  secretary.  Rev. 
Wm.  Byron  Forbush.  It  shows  during  the  past  year  two  deaths,  eight  marriages,  and  four 
births. 

'88.  Lawrence  has  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  has  been  studying  for  some  time. 
He  is  to  become  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  School  in  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

'88  C.  S.  S.  James  A.  Cunningham,  who  was  killed  by  the  cars  near  Olcott,  Oct.  20, 
was  born  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Cunningham  and 
Elizabeth  Crowley.  He  fitted  for  college  in  Hanover.  He  was  a  member  of  the  E.  A.  11. 
fraternity.  He  played  third  base  in  the  college  nine  during  his  Senior  year.  Since  leav- 
ing college  he  was  employed  by  the  C.  P.  R.  R. 

'88.     Walter  R.  Whitcomb  has  resigned  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Springfield,  Vt. 

'88  C.  S.  S.     Warren  B.  Hazen  has  been  elected  county  surveyor. 

'88.  William  Byron  Forbush  has  organized  anight  school  in  connection  with  his  church 
work,  of  which  he  is  principal. 

'88.     F.  T.  Dunlap  has  been  elected  councilman  from  Ward  two,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

'88.  C.  S.  S.  J.  H.  Reynolds  is  in  the  employ  of  Eraser  and  Chalmers,  manufacturers 
of  machinery,  Chicago.     Address  :  29  Claremont  Avenue,  Chicago. 

88.  L.  C.  White,  Jr.,  was  married  recently  to  Miss  Emma  Chandler,  of  West  Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 

'88.  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  who,  since  graduation,  has  been  in  the  law  business  at 
Houston,  Texas,  has  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  is  practicing  law,  with  an  office 
at  2  Wall  street. 

'89.  non-grad.  C.  J.  Merrill  and  C.  J.  Hyde  are  upon  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Recorder.     Their  address  is  117  East  35th  St.,  New  York  city. 

'89.     O.  S.  Davis  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Seminary  Record. 

'89.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  Hartford  Seminary  '94,  had  an  essay  entitled  "  English  Literature 
in  the  Schools  as  an  Ally  of  Religion,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Hanford  Seminary 
Record.  This  essay  won  the  Hartranft  prize  of  $50,  offered  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Yale 
University,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  above  subject  by  any  student  in  any  theological  sem- 
inary in  New  England.     Five  essays  were  submitted. 

'89.     F.  J.  Allen  is  principal  of  the  Milford  (N.  H.)  high  school. 

'89.  F.  T.  Bradish,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  with  brain  fever,  has  recovered,  and  is 
able  again  to  attend  to  his  business. 

'89.     Sanborn  is  managing  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening  Union. 


RICHMOND 

Straight  Cut  No.  i  Cigarettes. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  or- 
dinary trade  Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored  and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in 
Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand 
of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought 
out  by  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below 
is  on  every  package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


DARTMOUTH 

PRoIo   I(coin5, 

First  Door  South  of  Post-Office. 
o 

Fine  Photographic  Work 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


Photographer      to      Cooperative 
Association. 


A  Large  Assortment  of  Dartmouth 

Views  always  on  Hand. 
LAN  GILL,    I>liotograplier. 


ATTENTION,  DARTMOUTH! 

FSLLOWB,  Thoiographev, 

No.    12    South    Main    Street,    ....    White   River  Junction,  Vt., 

Invites  you  to  call  at  his  Studio  and  inspect  work  before  going  elsewhere. 

Class  Work,  Groups,  etc,  Crayon,  Ink,  Pastel,  and  Water  Colors. 

STORRS  &  WESTON 


ARE  SELLING 


Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  at  25  per  cent.  Discount 

FROM  COLLEGE  PRICES. 

LOW    PRICES    ON    FURNISHING    GOODS. 

« 

Respectfully,  STORRS   &  WESTON. 


THE  CHRONICLE. 

Nov.  14.  Dartmouth  Press  Club  organizes  :  President,  H.  B.  Metcalf  '93  ;  vice  president, 
J.  H.  Bartlett  '94;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  L.  Merrill  '93;  executive  committee,  P.  E. 
Stanley  '93,  S.  P.  Hunt  '93,  S.  P.  French  '93. 

— 13-20.  Week  of  prayer  observed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ' 

— 16.  Smith  and  Heywood  speak  in  the  Old  Chapel. 


BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD. 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  LOWEST  RATES 

to  all  points  in  the 
SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  THROUGH  SLEEPERS  FROM  BOSTON  TO 
MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

AND    ONLY    ONE    CHANGE    OF    CARS    TO  THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

Through  Sleepers  to  Detroit,  Chicago,  etc.  Train  leaves  Norwich  for  Chicago  via 
Montreal,  Newport,  and  C.  P.  R'y,  daily  except  Sunday,  at  8  :io  A.  M.  For 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  daily  except  Monday,  at  i  A.  M. 

THE   ALL   RAIL   LINE,  VIA   THE    POUGHKEEPSIE    BRIDGE   ROUTE, 

BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE 

AND    WASHINGTON,    AND    ALL   POINTS 

SOUTH  AND   WEST. 

Train  leaves  Boston  daily  at  5  :5o  P.  M.,  with  through  sleepers  to  Washington. 
Train  leaves  Norwich  at  11  126  A.  M.,  making  close  connection  with  this  train. 

EXPRESS  TRAINS  LEAVE  NORWICH  AS  FOLLOWS: 

For  Boston,  Concord,  and  Manchester  at  2  146  A.  M.,  11  :2o  A.  M.,  8  :36  P.  M. 
For  Worcester,  Mass.,  Springfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  New  York  City  at 
II  :20  A.  M.  (via  Nashua  and  Worcester). 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  routes  and  rates,  apply  to  R.  T.  Lewis,  Agent 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

W.  F.  BERRY,         D.  J.  FLANDERS,         D.  W.  SANBORN, 

GenH  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Tkt.  Agt.  GenH  Supt. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

— 16.  Base-ball  association  elects  the  following  officers:  President,  H.  C.  Pearson  '93; 
vice  president,  J.  H.  Bartlett  '94;  treasurer,  H.  F.  Taylor  '94;  manager,  H.  C.  Ide  '93; 
member  of  advisory  committee,  R.  L.  Burnap  '94;  directors,  S.  P.  Hunt  '93,  R.  L.  Bur- 
nap  '94,  A.  E.  Carlton  '95,  G.  C.  Morris  '96,  C.  C.  Goss  '93,  C.  S.  D.,  H.  S.  Baketel, 
D.  M.  C. 

DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS 

Who  seek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  the 

Fall  River  line  to  fm  York,  and  all  Points  Soutli  aitu  west. 

steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth   and  Providence. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  trains,  composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passenger  coaches, 
leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information 
apply  to  Guy  G.  Furnel. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNER, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H,  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


BILLIARD  HALL. 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnislied. 


CHOICE      CIGARS     AND 
TOBACCO. 


HENRY   E.  SANBORN, 

Proprietor, 


BROWJSr  BROTHERS, 


DEALERS  IN 


Hardware,  Furnaces  &  Ranges, 

Agricultural  Implements,    Stoves,    Tin, 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 


Bind   Yoiar   Books 

IN   A 

First  Class  Manner 

AT 

BOSTON  PRICES. 

Prices   50^   cents    and    upwards. 


Have  one  book  bound  and  you  will  have 
more  b  und. 

H.  H.  McNamee, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  H.  ROLLINS,  'g4.  Agent. 


J.  BKOGGI, 

Custo7n  Made  Boots  and  Shoes, 

Hepairingf    IVeatly    I>oiie. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

I  First  door  south  of  express  office. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

— 19.  '95  vs.  '96  at  foot-ball,  42-0. 

— 22.  Graduation  exercises  of  the  Medical  department :   R.  B.  Rand,  orator;   C.  P.  F 
Joyce,  valedictorian. 

— 30.  Selden  and  Cox  speak  in  the  Old  Chapel. 


Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 


mmui  iiM  ■«  I.  n  I 


GOLD  AND  FGaNTAIN   PENS, 

(^UTLGRY,  bssg-ball  ADD  Tennis  soppLies, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

FINE  liLTEHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


We  are  Special  iigents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


B/fliTnOWH   fWJS 


FFIC6. 

H:-A.:isro^7EE.,    isr.    hi. 

Job  Printing  qf  kui  kinds 

Done  to  Ot^d^t^  at  ShoPt  Notice. 

P.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Proprietor. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

Dec.  3.  Inter-collegiate  foot-ball  meeting  in  Boston. 

— 7.  Dascomb,  Morrill,  and  Rowell  speak  in  Old  Chapel. 

— 7.  Dartmouth  Debating  Union  organize  as  follows:  President,  P.  E.  Stanley  '93;  vice 
president,  S.  E.  Burroughs,  94;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  C.  Sails  '93;  directors,  Reden- 
baugh  '93;  J.  H.  Bartlett  '94;  Mason  '95,  Hazen  '96. 

Electric  Cars  not  at  White  River  Junction ;  but  a  Student  can  Send 

there  just  the    same. 
PRICES  THE  LOWEST  FOR  PERFECT  WORK.      .      PROMPTNESS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A.  M.  LYON,  Age jit  for  Dartmouth  College. 

ACME  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 


S  UK  B  RU  G'S 

PERFECTION    IN 

(PIJP^E    *    J\£I:^TIIIIjE8. 


$1.20  per  pound.        35  cents  per  4  ounces. 

"-A.E.  C  -A.  3D  I  -A./^ 

$2.00  per  pound.        50  cents  per  4  ounces. 


$1,60  per  pound.         40  cents  per  4  ounces. 

Jflait,    1    cent   per    ounce    extra. 


SEND      FOR     CATALOGUE. 

159    Fulton    Street,    New    York    City. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

— 10.  Deficiency  examination. 

— 13-  '95  elects  the  following  class  officers:    President,  H.  J.  Brown;   vice   president, 
C.  W.  Pollard;  secretary,  C.  H.  Hunkins;  treasurer,  F,  P.  Dodge;  auditor,  E.  F.  Adams. 

— 14.  Greeley  and  Stanley  speak  in  Old  Chapel. 

— 20-21.  Examinations  and  close  of  fall  term. 


CUSTOM     TAILORING 

AT 

MODERATE    PRICES 

IS   OUE  SPECIALTY. 


Our  representative  will   be   in    Hanover,  at  the   Wheelock,  at 
intervals    during   the    season,   with    a    complete   line    of  samples 
of  all  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  shall   be  pleased  to  have 
you  examine  our  fabrics  and  quotations. 
Respectfully  yours, 

FEINEMAN    BROS., 

ROCHESTER,    N.   H. 


KBEP'S    SHIRTS 

MADE  TO  ORDER,  6  FOR  $9.     NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

—  :  NEGLIGE   SHIRTS:— 

Cheviot,  $1,  $1.50,  $2.50   each French  Madras,  $2.50  each. 

Scotch  Flannel,  $1.50  and  $2.50  each. 

BEST  FOUR-PLY  LINEN  COLLARS,  $1.80  PER  DOZEN. 
15  cents  each;  equal  to  25   cent  collars.       Best  Four-Ply  Cuffs,  25  cents  per  pair. 

OUR  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  city,  and  our  prices  are  the  most  reasonable. 
All  Men's  Furnishings  at  Popular  Prices. 

KEEP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

114  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DREKA 


FINE  STATIONERY   AND   ENGRAVING   HOUSE, 

1121    Chestnut   Street,    Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE    INVITATIONS 
CLASS    STATIONERY 
SOCIETY    STATIONERY 
PROGRAMMES,    BADGES 


WEDDING    INVITATIONS 
VISITING    CARDS 
BANQUET  MENUS 
DIPLOMAS    AND    MEDALS 


STEEL    PLATE    ENGRAVING    FOR  FRATERNITIES,   CLASSES  AND 
COLLEGE    ANNUALS. 

All  work  is  executed  in  the  establishment  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Dreka, 
and  only  in  the  best  manner.  Unequalled  facilities  and  long  practical  experience  enable 
us  to  produce  the  newest  styles  and  most  artistic  effects,  while  our  reputation  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  productions  of  this  house. 

Designs,  Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

HALF  TONE,  PHOTOTYPE  AND  PHOTO-ELECTRO  ILLUSTRATIONS 

furnished  from  photographs,  designs  sent  us,  or  designs  furnished  by  us. 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 

HASTINGS, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

To   Classes  '89,    '90,   and   '93,    DARTMOUTH. 

146    TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLEGE  BOOR  STORE. 

NEW   AND    SECOND    HAND   TEXT   BOOKS, 

A  Fine  Line  of  New  Dartmouth  Stationery. 
Agents  for  the   Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen, 

m:ileagj-es    -io  let. 
Next  door  to  Chapel. 


G.     F=^.    COLBV, 

Practical  Book-Bindbr. 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

o:f>:positdb    CI^o•w-IJ:E3■2-  cXjTJb. 

J.  O'GRADY, 

Boot  and   Slioe  Maker,  Opposite  The  Wheelock, 
HANOVER,    N.    H. 


THE 

NEWTON     INN, 

NORWICH,  VT. 

¥.  S.  BOWLES,  Prop. 

Class  and  Society  Banquets 
a  Specialty. 

First  Class  Accommodations  for 
Summer  Guests. 


HASKELL  &  JONES, 


^%.PfI>  :iV(IE>:iV'S  iMJIilVISHE^I^S. 


Ma  WE  CARRY  A  RANGE  OF 


Fine  Foreign 
and  Domestic 


Woolens, 


In  each  department,  to  which  we 
are  constantly  adding 


New  and  Seasonable  Styles. 


OUR  AGENT,  MR.  J.  H.  GRANT, 

Will  visit  Hanover  twice   each  year — Spring  and  Fall — 
showing  samples  of  our  goods,  and  soliciting  orders  for 

FINE    CUSTOM-MADE    CLOTHING. 

HASKELL  &  JONES, 


470    CONGRESS    STREET,    PORTLAND,    ME. 


MARLIW^^'^ 


I^^RIFLES 


Made  In  all  styles  and  sizes.   Lightest, 
I  strongest,  easiest  working,  safest,  simplest, 
Imost  accnrate,  most  compact,  and  most] 
modem.     For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  arms. 
Catalogues  mailed  free  by 

The  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co., 

Ne-vv  Haven,  Conn.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


HORflCE  PjlI|TRIDI}E  I  CO., 


77-85   Lincoln   Street,   Boston, 


(§Gnefal   aAtyetic 


'Uf)f)lies. 


Headquarters  for  Fine  Foot 
Ball  Goods. 


JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST 


Pirst-Class  Workmanship.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    .    Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

GET   YOUR 

G.  W.  HOFFMAN, 

PICTURES,  FRAMES,  .     .    . 

AND 

DENTIST,     . 

.     .     .     ROOM  MOULDING 

White  River  Junction. 

AT    THE 

O  Picture-Frame  Store  O 

OF 

F.  T.  WILLIAMS, 

fVAitg  River  Jujiction. 

All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 

Room  i,     .     .     .     Gates  Block. 

GEO.  W.  RAND, 


DEALER  IN 


FURNITURE, 

SPRING    BEDS, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRED 

AND  VARNISHED. 


4^  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


CALL  AT  THE 


rr 


) 

For  Medicines  of  all  kinds.  There  you 
will  find  all  articles  usually  kept  in  a  first 
class  pharmacy.     Among  them 

FINE  TOILET  SOAPS, 

PERFUMERY, 

RAZORS,  STROPS, 

POCKET  CUTLERY, 

PORTEMONNAIES, 

COMBS,  TOOTH,  NAIL  AND 

HAIR  BRUSHES. 

-:  PURE    CANDY  :- 

All  goods  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Physi- 
cians' prescriptions  carefully  compound- 
ed at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Give  us  a  call. 

L.  B.  DOWNING. 


College 
Men  Ride 
Columbias 

ttmu 

THE  COLUMBIA  BICYCLE  RECOMMENDS  ITSELF 
To  the  student  of  mechanics  for 

its  construction  : 

To  the  student  in  the  arts  for  its 

beauty  : 

To  the  athlete  for  its  speed : 
And  to  all  for  its  acknowledged 

excellence. 

HAVE  YDU  SEEN  OUR  '93  CENTURY? 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

POPE  riFQ.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 


RESERVED   FOR 

f^AB  TEE  BR  0  THER8 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


BESEBVED  FOB 


I  Y:m\\i 


AT 


THE  BOOKSTORE, 


Clocks,  Watches, 

and  Jewelry 

Repaired  by 

L.   B.  NEWELL, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


Electric  Door  Bells,  Annun- 
ciators, Etc, 


G-an  "W^ork  and  Keys 
Fitted,  Etc. 


Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
"  The  Boys  "  naturally  enough  go  to 


FOR  THEIR 

Our  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach" 

ing  Tdfties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 

and  Tarcel  Work, 

Ball    Club,    Rugby,    a:nd     Tennis    Teams    at    Most 
Reasonable  Rates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 

1BL.   T.  liO^W^E. 


3  0112  105725797 


Clothes  DoD't  Make  a  Map, 

But  a  man  does  more  credit  to  the  manhood  within  him  in  our  good  fitting, 
well  made,  correct  style  Clothing  than  in  any  other.  We  sell  it  as  reason- 
able as  poorer  clothing  is  sold — it 's  worth  more.  We'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  store. 

J.  E.  LiisrconLN", 

LEBANON,    N.    H. 

THE  FISK  TE/CHERS'  /GEt(CIES, 

Boston^  New  Yorik,   Chicago,   Chattanooga,  Portland,  and 

Los  Angeles. 

EVERETT    O.    ElSIt    &    CO.,    mOFMETORS. 

President — Everett  O.  Fisk,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers— "W.  B.  Herrick,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  3 Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  H.Williams,  402  Rich- 
ardson Block,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  I.  C.  Hicks,  I32V2  First  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.  Boyn- 
ton,  1201/2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

S.    y^.    COBB, 
DARTMOUTH   -:-  SOUVENIR  -:-  CHINA, 

The   most  popular  and  desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 


THE   B.  &   H.  LAMPS: 

THE  VERY  BEST, 

Twenty    Styles    Carried   in    Stock. 


All  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets, 
Pitchers,  etc. 


JUNCTION  HOUSE, 

White  Riye^r  Junction,  VT. 


N.  8.  EDDY,  Proprietor. 


